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Tenure for Tennessee's Teachers 


‘“ HE EFFICIENCY and 
quality of a school system 
are determined not so much 

by the size and costliness of its 
buildings and equipment as by the 
efficiency, morale, and freedom of its 
classroom teachers. The chief func- 
tion of school boards should be to 
create favorable teaching conditions 
in the classroom by providing living 
salaries, by protecting teachers from 
injustice and unnecessary restrictions 
and annoyances, and by freeing them 
from fear and intimidation, to the 
end that the teachers may devote 
themselves fully to the task of un- 
derstanding, training, and inspiring 
the children in their charge.” 

With the foregoing paragraph Mr. 
Donale DuShane, chairman of the 
Committee on Tenure of the Na- 
tional Education Association, opens 
his foreword to the most recent pub- 
lication of the N. E. A. on the sub- 
ject of tenure legislation for public 
school teachers: The Status of 
Teacher Tenure (July, 1938). 


What Makes a Good School? 

With the first sentence of Mr. Du- 
Shane’s paragraph I find myself in 
complete agreement. I think he has 
here touched upon the great Ameri- 
can delusion: that of believing that 
a beautiful, well-equipped school 
building constitutes a good school. 
Certainly many communities lack 
adequate housing for their school 
children, but there is a distinct tend- 
ency on the part of people to brag 
of the “new school” and to “point 
with pride” ; there is a definite temp- 
tation to think with the completion of 
a new building that we now have an 
A-1 school. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth! Let us tell the 
people the truth: only well-trained, 
adequately-paid, secure teachers with 
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strong personalities can make a good 
school. 

I am not so sure I agree in full 
with the implications of Mr. Du- 
Shane’s thesis in the second sentence 
of his paragraph. Certainly it is the 
function of school boards to create 
favorable teaching conditions, etc., 
but I do not believe the teachers can 
afford to rely on them to do so, nor 
do I believe it healthy for the de- 
velopment of the democratic spirit 
that they should. Teachers should 
organize themselves independently of 
the school administration so that 
they may achieve self-respect, com- 
mand respect from the community 
and its agents, participate fully in 
the community life, and convert our 
present vocational status into a pro- 
fessional one. In short, the teachers 
themselves must bring about the 


creation of favorable teaching con- 
ditions. 

Because education is so largely a 
public function in the United States 
teachers must, of necessity, rely on 
legislation for the establishment of 
basic conditions of employment. Of 
all these conditions the most basic is 
security of tenure, which implies 
freedom from dismissal for any but 
substantial causes, and then only 
when the cause is established by a 
hearing. With this principle as a 
foundation, the teachers can also be- 
come citizens in the full sense of the 
word and be free to promote the 
cause of education and good teaching 
according to our democratic tradi- 
tions. 


T. E. A. Tenure Committee 

In 1936 the president of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association ap- 
pointed a committee on tenure con- 
sisting of B. L. Hassell, Clarksville ; 
Wilson New, Knoxville; C. J. Huck- 
aba, Brownsville; John L. Meadows, 
then of Marion County; and the 
writer. This committee met and 
drafted a report outlining the basic 
principles of sound tenure legisla- 
tion and making certain recommenda- 
tions as to specific provisions of -a 
tenure law. This report was adopted 
by the representative assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
January of 1937. 

A bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the committee on tenure was 
drafted and submitted to the state 
legislature at the ensuing session 
when it passed two readings and 
died. It is to be revived at the next 
session, which opens in January, 
1939. Whether or not it will be 
enacted depends largely on the im- 
portance which the teachers them- 
selves place on the legislation and 
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the amount of effort which they are 
willing to expend in its behalf. 

If the teachers are to promote 
tenure legislation, they must have an 
intelligent understanding of the 
principles of tenure. Following is a 
list of twelve basic principles which 
were taken from the reports of the 
N. E. A. and embodied in the com- 
mittee’s report. Learn them! Tell 
your friends about them so that they 
will understand what tenure is. 


Principles Basic to Tenure 

1. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered in the interest of 
better instruction for children. 

2. Tenure laws should be accom- 
panied by proper legal regulations 
governing training, certification, re- 
muneration, and retirement allow- 
ances. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered as a stimulus to 
better preparation and more efficient 
service on the part of teachers. 

4. Indefinite tenure should be 
granted only upon evidence of satis- 
factory preliminary training, success- 
ful experience, and _ professional 
growth. 

5. Indefinite tenure should be pro- 
vided after successful experience 
during a probationary period of ade- 
quate length, usually two or three 
years, 

6. The right of dismissal should be 
in the hands of the appointing board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite 
tenure should provide for the easy 
dismissal of unsatisfactory or incom- 
petent teachers for clearly demon- 
strable causes, such as miscoriduct, 
incompetence, evident unfitness for 
teaching, persistent violation or re- 
fusal to obey laws, insubordination, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a 
teacher on account of incompetence 
or neglect of duty should be pre- 
ceded by a warning and specific state- 
ment in writing of defects. 

9. In case of proposed dismissal, 
teachers should be granted right of 
hearing. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to 
continue in their positions should 
give reasonable notice in writing of 
their intention. 

11. Suitable provision should be 
made for teachers already in service 
when putting tenure laws into opera- 
tion. 


12. Indefinite tenure should be ac- 
corded to all classes of certificated 
school employees on status of teach- 
er, at least. 


Reasons for Tenure 

As Secretary Holt indicated in the 
November issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER in his editorial “Gone with 
the Wind,” the turnover of teachers 
in Tennessee’s schools is enormous 
and startling. Although, as he points 
out, “a large majority of the teachers 
in our city elementary schools have 
served over three years, only fifteen 
per cent of our teachers in one-room 
schools (about fifty per cent of Ten- 
nessee’s elementary schools are one- 
room schools) have held their posi- 
tions for three years. Approximately 
half of our high school teachers have 
taught less than four years.” 

Certainly such instability does not 
contribute to our educational objec- 
tives! 

I am certain that much of this 
turnover in teaching personnel is due 
to low salaries and other causes 
which detract from the attractive- 
ness of teaching. However, I do 
know from personal knowledge that 
in many communities it results di- 
rectly from political considerations 
and others equally as undesirable. 
For instance, I know of one county 
in our state where the teachers were 
seeking tenure legislation for their 
county (they got it, too) who were 
met with this objection: “We are for 
your tenure law, but you should wait 
until after the election so we can get 
rid of a lot of Democrats who were 
appointed by the last school board.” 
It is against such conditions that a 
tenure law is designed to protect the 
teachers in order to create a stable 
and efficient school system. 

Below are listed six reasons why 
tenure legislation is absolutely essen- 
tial to improvement of the public 
schools and the condition of teachers. 
These also are from the reports of 
the committees of the N. E. A. as 
embodied in the committee’s report 
to the representative assembly. 

Sound and adequate tenure legis- 
lation is needed: 

1. To prevent political control of 
schools and teaching positions. 

2. To permit and encourage teach- 
ers to devote themselves to the prac- 
tice of their profession without fear 
or favor. 


3. To encourage competent and 
public-spirited teachers to remain in 
the schools. 

4. To discourage school manage- 
ment based on fear and intimidation. 

5. To prevent the discharge of 
teachers for political, religious, per- 
sonal, or other unjust reasons. 

6. To protect teachers in their 
efforts to secure well-financed and 
adequate education for the children 
in their charge. 

Remember these reasons! Tell 
your friends about them. Show 
them that the chief beneficiaries of 
tenure legislation are not the teach- 
ers but the children they teach. 


What a Teacher Tenure Law Is 

You will be asked: “What is a 
tenure law?” I know of one instance 
where some persons in a community 
thought that it was a “ten year” law 
meaning that teachers would hold 
their jobs for ten years. The people 
must understand tenure before they 
will support it. In brief here is what 
a tenure law is: 

1. New teachers are employed on 
annual contract for the first two 
years of employment. This is the 
probationary period during which the 
teacher demonstrates his or her abil- 
ity or lack of ability to teach. Any 
probationary teacher may be dis- 
missed at the end of either annual 
contract without stated cause. 

2. If a teacher is reemployed for 
the third year, he or she is said to be 
employed on indefinite tenure, which 
means that employment is continuous 
until resignation or dismissal. Dis- 
missal may be for stated cause only 
upon which a teacher is entitled to a 
hearing by the school board. The 
teacher may appeal to the courts if 
he or she thinks that the decision of 
the board is unfair or not in keeping 
with the law or facts. 

These are the two essential ele- 
ments which are stated without de- 
tail for the sake of clear understand- 
ing. In order to answer questions 
that may arise in the minds of teach- 
ers and others, I am quoting below 
the committee’s outline of provisions 
of the law which were adopted by 
the representative assembly. 

The tenure law is to consist of the 
following provisions : 

1. A probationary period of two 
years during which the teacher is em- 
ployed on annual contract. 

(Continued on page eight) 
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Why More Money for the State Colleges 


1. The reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the state colleges in 1933 was 
excessive. 

The appropriation for the four- 
year state colleges was reduced in 
1933 from $164,000 a year to 
$56,000 a year, or approximately 
sixty-six per cent. This reduction 
was entirely out of proportion to re- 
ductions in appropriations for other 
state activities. 

During the period 1933-1937 the 
school plants depreciated. Many of 
the teaching staff resigned to accept 
positions in other states or to enter 
business. The curricular offerings 
were radically reduced, and special 
services such as supervision, library 
expansion and extension courses 
were practically eliminated. 

For the year 1936-37 the state col- 
leges of Tennessee ranked among the 
lowest in annual appropriations in 
the United States. Of 125 teachers 
colleges reported in Circular No. 174 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation only four white teacher train- 
ing institutions received appropria- 
tions lower than $56,000 a year. For 
the year 1937-38 only fifteen of the 
191 teachers colleges reported in Cir- 
cular No. 175 received less than 
the State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 

The legislature of 1937 restored a 
part of the appropriation for these 
colleges on paper, allowing $110,000 
for each of the four-year colleges, 
annually, but failed to provide suffi- 
cient revenue to support the appro- 
priation to that extent. The state 
budget director, therefore, promptly 
impounded the appropriations in 
amounts ranging from twenty-seven 
per cent to thirty-one per cent, al- 
though the total impoundments re- 
quired for the state as a whole were 
only ten per cent in order to balance 
the budget. This left each four-year 
college about $80,000 for operation. 

Thus impoundments “pounded” 
heaviest on the state colleges. 

This excessive reduction in appro- 
priation has been offset to some ex- 
tent by fees paid by students which 
could be reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely if the state appropriations were 
adequate. The registration fee from 
1911-1917 was $2.00 each quarter. 
In 1917 it was made $3.00, in 1925, 


Q. M. SMITH 
$5.00, in 1934, $10.00, in 1936, $15.00 
per quarter. 

2. The state colleges of Tennessee 
should be able to meet minimum 
standards in order that their work 
may be accredited and that the value 
of credits earned in them may be 
secure. 

The new standards of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges dealing 
with financial support provide, “In 
the case of institutions owned or con- 
trolled by states, municipalities, or 
other units of government there 
should be appropriated by the sup- 
porting agencies, or derived from en- 
dowment, an average sum of $150.00 
a student in addition to any income 
derived from student sources.” 

For the year 1937-38 the enroll- 
ment in the state colleges at Mem- 
phis, Murfreesboro, Johnson City, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, the Austin Peay Normal, 
the A. & I. Normal College total 
5,868. This is approximately 6,000 
students. If the above:standards of 
the association were met by the state 
colleges an annual appropriation of 
$900,000 would be needed. Only 
$600,000 annually was appropriated 
in 1937. When the impoundments 
were deducted from this amount the 
available money for the operation of 
these schools is approximately one- 
half of the amount required to main- 
tain the minimum standards. 

The standing of these colleges is 
endangered by present conditions. 

3. The support for the state col- 
leges should be increased in order 
that they may meet the normal in- 
crease in demands on them for the 
service that the state expects of them. 

The normal increase in enrollment 
and the normal development in the 
curricular program require that ad- 
ditional funds be provided. 

Since the establishment of these 
colleges approximately twenty-five 
years ago attendance in college has 
greatly increased. The cultural level 
of the state has been raised. Teach- 
ing in the public schools has been 
greatly improved, and the technical 
training and professional training of 
thousands of young men and young 
women have been greatly advanced. 





The schools need increased support 
even above that provided in 1931, 
just to meet the normal demands for 
higher and better training of teach- 
ers and those interested in other 
services. 

4. The state colleges need in- 
creased support in order that they 
may meet the new demands made 
upon them. 

Since their appropriation was so 
radically reduced in 1933 they have 
been unable to enrich their program 
and enlarge the field of service. 

There were in service in 1936-37 
in the state 8,203 teachers who at- 
tended the state colleges, not includ- 
ing the 2,775 who attended the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Junior College 
at Martin. This is approximately 
fifty per cent of all the teachers in 
Tennessee. 

New areas of learning and service 
are open to these colleges. 

A part of the training of teachers 
has been to look to the teachers col- 
leges for continued inspiration and 
guidance in things new in education 
from year to year, and to continue 
to grow in service under guidance 
from the colleges. They have a right 
to expect that their personnel and 
equipment will be up-to-date and 
their methods modern. 

These institutions cannot keep 
faith with the teachers which they 
have trained unless they, themselves, 
are provided with the substance with 
which to keep libraries filled with 
new books, the music departments, art 
departments, dramatic departments 
and training schools conducted by the 
very best supervisors and teachers, 
and supplied with the best materials. 

The campus and buildings and 
shops of these colleges should be 
sources of inspiration and informa- 
tion not only for resident students 
but for those now in service as teach- 
ers and citizens. Life in the areas 
served by these colleges has been 
enriched by their establishment and 
is now being reflected in the form 
of demands for new and large serv- 
ice from them. 

5. The service of these colleges is 
broader than teacher training. 

(Continued on page six) 
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Why More Money for the University 


Tes FOLLOWING TABLE 
gives the record of legislative 
appropriations for the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee over a period of 
years. 


First PERIoD 
SEVEN YEARS PRIOR To 1930 


Year Enrollment Appropriation 
$00025—Giley 5 $779,040 
[eee a. 84, 

ieee 745,595 
Meee 820,000 
et | an 831,000 
[Sr 906,500 
Sr 915,000 


Average annual appropriation for seven- 
year period, $825,876 


SECOND PERIOD 
SEVEN YEARS SINCE 1930 





Year Enrollment Appropriation 
$96i-6e—6:106 $750,000 
19ar-sa—0.474 We 749,250 
pa ee 450,000 
1934-35—4,904 450,000 
1935-36—5,498 ________._________ 450,000 
1936-6/—6,116 450,000 
1937-38—6,462 __________________ 5,000 


Average annual appropriation for seven- 
year period, $563,464 

While average state appropriations 
decreased thirty-two per cent, state 
population has increased approxi- 
mately twenty-three per cent (1920- 
1937), and student enrollment has in- 
creased twenty-one per cent, as be- 
tween the two periods. 

An adequate state appropriation 
for the ensuing years 1939-40 and 
1940-41 could not, therefore, con- 
ceivably be less than a twenty per 
cent increase over the average for the 
period of a decade ago, or $991,051. 

In round figures, the university re- 
quested of the 1937 legislature an 
appropriation of $925,000 but re- 
ceived only $645,000. Since that re- 
quest was made, enrollment has tn- 
creased by more than three hundred 
students. If university standards are 
to be maintained, a minimum stable 
appropriation of $1,000,000 annually 
for the ensuing biennium will be 
necessary. 

For the years 1939-40 and 1940-41, 
the University of Tennessee requests 
a minimum and a stable appropria- 
tion of state funds in the amount of 
$1,000,000 per annum. 


1. THe UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Is INADEQUATELY FINANCED. 
(a) Students are being deprived of 

proper facilities and instruction. In 

the ten years 1927-1937, the state ex- 
penditure for student instruction 
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dropped from $142.72 to $68.65 per 
student. This loss is borne by stu- 
dents in the quality of the training 
they receive. Per capita state appro- 
priations for all higher education in 
Southern states range from thirty 
cents to $2.26. Tennessee appro- 
priates the thirty cents. Tennessee 
ranks at the bottom of all states in 
support of higher education. In abil- 
ity to support higher education, as 
measured by wealth and income and 
other standards, it ranks very near 
the top. Only Texas and Virginia 
are more able. Tennessee youth is 
being handicapped in its effort to 
achieve leadership in the South. 

(b) The university is rapidly los- 
ing its most able men. They are going 
to other states where ability is in de- 
mand. Examples: professor of 
English to Kentucky, salary increase 
fifty per cent; professor of mechani- 
cal engineering to Texas, salary in- 
crease fifty per cent; professor of 
mechanical engineering to Kentucky, 
salary increase more than fifty per 
cent ; professor of business education 
to Indiana, salary increase thirty per 
cent. (Details on request.) These 
losses are irreparable. The university 
could, if it were financially able, em- 
ploy other professors with similar 
degrees. But it cannot employ e.- 
perience in Tennessee affairs nor cul- 
tural fitness. These must be culti- 
vated in years of service. One pro- 
fessor, for example, carried with him 
to Michigan a five years’ background 
of constitutional and local govern- 
ment studies in Tennessee. Five 
years of intelligent effort toward the 
solution of Tennessee problems are 
thus thrown away and wasted be- 
cause of a false sense of economy in 
state appropriations. 

(c) In addition to the waste en- 
forced upon the students and upon 
the university as such, inadequate 
financing forestalls constructive ef- 
fort in social and economic reforms. 
University research is hopelessly re- 
stricted while problems which can be 
solved only by research are merely 
discussed. The state government and 
other agencies are attempting im- 
provements in the state constitution, 
local government, health, institutions, 





taxation, and general conservation. 
Without basic information every step 
taken is taken in the dark. The state 
university is the chief research 
agency for providing this informa- 
tion. It supports and cooperates in 
every important state program. For 
a state to strive for the public wel- 
fare by eliminating its research func- 
tions is false economy. It is like 
fighting a drouth by stopping the 
pump from an inexhaustible well. 


2. UNLESS APPROPRIATIONS ARE IN- 
CREASED, THE UNIVERSITY FACES 
DisAsTROUS ALTERNATIVES. 

(a) The immediate danger is loss 
of rating as an accredited institution. 
It is not the university administra- 
tion which determines the proper size 
of classes, nor the proper teaching 
load, nor the training of its faculty, 
nor the adequacy of its laboratory 
and library facilities. The American 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools enforces these basic 
standards. Also, the national agen- 
cies enforce standards in medical, 
dental, legal, and general professional 
training. To be accredited the uni- 
versity must meet these basic require- 
ments. 

(b) The continued annual increase 
in student enrollment cannot be ac- 
commodated under present state ap- 
propriations. If an accredited insti- 
tution is to be maintained, limitations 
will have to be placed upon enroll- 
ment. The state legislature would 
have to assume this responsibility and 
establish new policies to take the 
place of the equal educational oppor- 
tunities that the state is now supposed 
to offer to all youths. Any such new 
plan would have to be selective and 
the democratic ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity would have to be abandoned. 
There is no valid reason for facing 
such an alternative. Tennessee is 
well able to provide higher education 
for all who apply. That it does not 
do so is the result of a false idea that 
economy consists in not spending, 
even though the state’s fifteen million 
dollar permanent plant investment in 
all higher education be largely 
wasted. 

(c) Another alternative possible 
under inadequate state financing is to 
increase student fees. Students are 
already paying approximately as 
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niuch in fees for their university edu- 
cation as the state pays. The figures 
for 1937-38 were: student fees, 
$650,054.45, state appropriations for 
resident instruction and_ research, 
$564,665.55. If student fees should 
be doubled, the state might thus pre- 
sume to provide higher education 
without any state appropriations 
whatever. The result would actually 
be, of course, to close the university 
as a state institution and to have 
merely a private university with fed- 
eral aid. The students who cannot 
now afford a private education would 
receive none at all. Under present 
fees, resulting from inadequate state 
appropriations, many deserving Ten- 
nessee youths are being deprived of 
the opportunity for higher education. 


3. THE MAGNITUDE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY PROGRAM AND THE STATE'S 
LARGE FINANCIAL INVESTMENT 
DEMAND ADEQUATE STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) The amount of state appro- 
priations for any purpose does not 
determine adequacy. A million dol- 
lar appropriation is neither Jarge nor 
small in itself. We must consider 
primarily how it is to be used and 
what it must accomplish. For uni- 
versity purposes a million dollars 
must be spread very thin. 

The university’s physical .plant 
alone — buildings and equipment— 
constitutes an investment of ten to 
twelve millions of dollars. Depre- 
ciation, obsolescence, replacements, 
repairs, etc., require a conservative 
maintenance of two per cent on the 
investment—or $200,000 expenditure 
per year. Obviously, out of its an- 
nual appropriations of $450,000 or 
$645,000 in recent years, the uni- 
versity has not been spending $200.- 
000 per year for maintenance. Ob- 
solescence and depreciation, however. 
do not cease work under inadequate 
appropriations. They continue on a 
twenty-four-hour day schedule. 

(b) Both university plant and pro- 
gram, as well as personnel, are dis- 
tributed throughout the state. A 
million dollar appropriation for a 
single institution at a given location 
might seem to the casual observer 
rather large. When it is spread 
among twelve colleges and schools 
in Knoxville, Memphis, and Martin. 
it cannot seem so large. No single 
liberal arts college with 1,174 stu- 
dents, for example. could be expected 


to operate with $100,000 per year. A 


medical education for 801 students 
cannot be offered for the same 
amount. 


In addition to the twelve colleges 
and schools in which 6,462 students 
are enrolled during the year (1937- 
38), the university maintains (with 
federal cooperation) three ex- 
periment stations (farms totaling 900 
acres) at Jackson, Columbia, and 
Clarksville, a farm at the Junior 
College (207 acres), a tobacco ex- 
periment farm at Greeneville (325 
acres), and soil investigations, rural 
economics studies, agricultural and 
home economics extension in many 
counties—and general university ex- 
tension to 4.478 adults throughout 
the state. 

(c) The university and the state 
are contractually obligated to various 
programs. 

The state has accepted federal 
funds for various university programs 
under the agreement to match these 
funds. To agricultural research and 
extension the university must divert 
large sums from its annual state ap- 
propriation, ranging as high as $125.,- 
000 per year. In addition, it must, 
of course, furnish the equipment and 
allied personnel that make these 
projects possible. These programs 
are contractual long-term enterprises 
that cannot without ruin be curtailed 
because of inadequate state appro- 
priations. 

There are many other services 
which the university, as the research 
agency of government, must under- 
take in cooperation with the execu- 
tive departments of the state and 
other constructive state agencies. 
Researches are constantly in progress 
to provide necessary data for institu- 
tional and health programs, for local 
and state finance and for procedural 
reforms in governmental practice. 

Inadequate state financing does not 
stop these programs. It merely 
makes necessary the creation of tem- 
porary research personnel and proj- 
ects outside the university while the 
expensive university laboratories and 
personnel are forced into inaction 
through lack of funds. The current 
legislative practice of authorizing an 
even larger research personnel in the 
executive departments of the state 
government and elsewhere is a dupli- 
cation of university functions that 
amounts to extravagance and waste. 





Why More Money for the State 
Colleges 
(Continued from page four) 

The 9,000 teachers, in active serv- 
ice, in the state in 1936-37 and 
trained in the state colleges represent 
only a portion of the service rendered 
by these colleges. 

The average professional life of 
the teacher is five years. Fortunate- 
ly or unfortunately the former teach- 
er becomes a citizen in some other 
capacity. Approximately three of 
four teachers employed in _ public 
schools of Tennessee are women. 
Most of these women marry and dis- 
continue teaching to become home- 
makers. The teacher-training cur- 
riculum, centering around the study 
of the child, is the ideal curriculum 
for the homemaker. The state col- 
leges, therefore, are furnishing thou- 
sands of homemakers able to make 
better homes because of their prep- 
aration. Some men enter business, 
a profession, industry, or agriculture, 
usually with success. An increasing 
demand is being made upon these 
colleges to offer pre-professional 
work for other professions and to 
offer opportunities for general edu- 
cation to persons living in the vicinity 
of the college. 

The state’s obligation to the stu- 
dents who enter these institutions is 
not limited to courses that prepare 
for a tenure as teachers. Therefore, 
an enriched curricular program, 
practical in nature, that will serve 
a twofold purpose, should be main- 
tained. 

* 


Brilliant 


A football player in a small college was 
extraordinarily dumb, but to the surprise of 
everyone he passed all of his work includ- 
ing a special examination in chemistry. 
The chemistry professor was asked about 
it, and he said, “I decided I would let him 
pass if he answered fifty per cent of the 
questions correctly. 

“T asked him two questions. One he 
answered wrong, one right. Therefore I let 
him pass. The first was ‘What color is 
blue vitriol?’ He answered ‘Pink.’ That 
time he was wrong. The other was ‘How 
do you make sulphuric acid?’ He answered 
that he didn’t know. That time he was 
right.” 


Harum-Scarum 


A sultan at odds with his harem 
Thought of a way he could scare ’em; 
He caught a live mouse 
Which he freed in the house, 
Thus starting the first harum-scarum. 
—Urchin. 
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The Integrated Program in the Elementary School 


today, the integrated pro- 
gram, is almost as loosely used as 
the word, progressive, or the phrase, 
activity program. Correctly inter- 
preted it means the breaking down 
of subject matter lines and the fusing 
of various facts and ideas around 
some problem or situation taken 
from life. Naturally, it is easier to 
plan and operate an integrated pro- 
gram in the nondepartmentalized 
grades of an elementary school 
where a majority of the teaching is 
by one teacher. The integrated pro- 
gram has come about partly as a 
reaction to the old-type program 
where twenty minutes were devoted 
to spelling, thirty minutes to arith- 
metic, twenty-five minutes to art, and 
so on. 

This plan for teaching the facts, 
skills, and habits in relationship to 
some center of interest does not in 
and of itself insure that better teach- 
ing or more learning will be the re- 
sult. I once had the opportunity of 
visiting about twenty-five elementary 
school classrooms in a large city in 
the Northeast where two competent 
elementary supervisors were encour- 
aging teaching by means of inte- 
grated programs. A demonstration 
lesson had been conducted by one of 
these supervisors for the benefit of 
the elementary school teachers of the 
city. The unit selected for this 
demonstration lesson was concerned 
with the transportation and sale of 
oil and gasoline. It was interesting 
to observe that the majority of teach- 
ers in the fourth grades for which 
this unit had been planned had copied 
the idea and had encouraged the chil- 
dren to set up filling stations, oil 
tankers, pipe lines, etc., in miniature 
in their classrooms. In many parts 
of this large industrial city this unit 
was a highly desirable choice. In 
other parts of the city, however, this 
unit was not nearly as closely related 
to the children’s interest as a unit on 
the manufacture of carpets and rugs, 
the refining of sugar, the repairing of 
automobiles, or the manufacture of 
elevators. In other words, many of 
the teachers had followed blindly the 
suggestion of the supervisor just as 
they had formerly followed unques- 
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tioningly the textbooks for each of 
the elementary school subjects. 

The important thing to remember 
in selecting a unit for any particular 
group of children is that it must be 
related to their everyday lives and 
must furnish as strong a motivating 
force as possible for learning. 

What are some of the arguments 
against integration?—First, that it is 
too difficult for the average teacher. 
This argument may be answered by 
suggesting that, of course, it is easier 
to do the things which you are used 
to doing and that, naturally, it is 
somewhat easier to follow textbooks 
than to plan field trips, find supple- 
mentary materials, and organize units 
in such a fashion that the minimum 
essentials will not be neglected. The 
second chief argument against fusion 
is that the resulting program is not 
sufficiently systematic. This is 
equivalent to suggesting that the logi- 
cal order of teaching is always su- 
perior to the psychological order of 
presentation. In the past, we have 
been, perhaps, too much concerned 
with the systematic order of facts 
within a subject and not sufficiently 
concerned with whether or not the 
material was of interest to the chil- 
dren and was understandable to 
them. The third objection is that the 
average teacher tends to stress her 
favorite subject. This is undoubted- 
ly true, but I wonder if this is any 
more true in a fused curriculum than 
it is with our present small subject 
blocks of almost unrelated materials. 
I am sure that we have all had the 
experience of entering a classroom at 
the time when a reading lesson was 
supposed to be going on and finding 
the teacher using the time for fur- 
ther attention to her favorite subject 
—music, art, arithmetic, or history. 

It has been suggested further that 
it is extremely difficult to evaluate 
the results of an integrated program 
—that the children acquire many atti- 
tudes and ideas which are difficult to 
measure. However, it is still possible 
to measure the achievement of the 
children in mastering such minimum 
essentials as reading and arithmetic 
abilities. One further criticism of 





fusion or integration is that it is not 
sufficiently analytical, that the facts 
which we wish the children to learn 
are not taken away from the environ- 
ment and set up in the form of tables 
or charts or logical outlines. The 
importance of this criticism is de- 
pendent in large measure upon 
whether or not we feel that all learn- 
ing should be by induction rather 
than by deduction. Many experts in 
the fields of psychology and educa- 
tion believe that the most efficient 
learners make use of both of these 
processes. 

What are some of the arguments 
for integration?—The first and per- 
haps the most frequently utilized is 
that the integrated program is more 
like life, that life does not consist of 
twenty minutes of this and thirty 
minutes of that, but that all of life is 
interrelated and that we must respond 
to whole situations and not just to 
parts of them. An example would 
be the journeying of an eight-year- 
old boy to his favorite candy store. 
In purchasing the penny sweet, he 
makes use of his ability to read, his 
ability to speak, and perhaps, if he 
has presented more than the required 
amount of money, his ability at mak- 
ing change. 

A second argument in support of 
integration is that it presents to the 
children a broader view than the 
conventional method of teaching by 
means of separate subjects. Perhaps, 
some of the more intelligent children 
may gain this wide viewpoint even 
under the old method of teaching the 
knowledge of the world. It is 
thought that the majority of children 
failed to obtain this breadth of vision 
and that as a result, many of the 
habits and skills which they were 
asked to learn were meaningless to 
them. 

A third fundamental consideration 
is that teaching by means of an inte- 
grated program meets the present 
interests of the children to a greater 
degree than other methods. Since 
relatively few of the situations con- 
fronting children in out-of-school ex- 
perience are simple or primarily re- 
lated to only one subject, it is felt 
that there is less artificiality when 
the school recognizes this fact in its 
teaching. 
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A fourth statement concerning the 
desirability of this new method of 
teaching is that there is less loss of 
time and effort on the part of the 
pupils, because the material presented 
to them with a functional approach 
enlists their interest immediately. It 
is also argued that many of the non- 
essentials which we formerly includ- 
ed in the elementary school curric- 
ulum such as how to add three 
sixteenths, one sixty-fourth, and 
seventeen thirty-seconds are omitted, 
because they do not seem to be related 
to the pupils’ needs. Of course, it 
would be possible to omit nonessen- 
tial materials without deviating from 
the old method of following subject 
matter lines. However, it is thought 
that unnecessary facts or techniques 
are more rapidly eliminated when 
subject lines are broken down. 

It is further suggested that the in- 
auguration of an integrated program 
permits more initiative on the part 
of the pupils. Since the learning ex- 
ercises are organized around a center 
of interest and since children help 
select the learning exercises and are 
given varying assignments according 
to their individual abilities and incli- 
nations, it is obvious that the chil- 
dren are encouraged to assume more 
initiative. This does not mean that 
children were never allowed nor en- 
couraged to exercise initiative when 
subjects were taught separately. It 
is merely that the teaching of many 
subjects simultaneously tends to be 
accompanied by a larger number of 
children investigating supplementary 
materials and bringing reports and 
suggestions to the class group. 

It is rather interesting that at the 
same time this movement for inte- 
gration or fusion of subject matter 
is taking place many groups through- 
out the country are seeking to intro- 
duce new subjects into the elemen- 
tary school curriculum both by legis- 
lative mandate and by influencing 
the teachers through courses in 
teachers colleges and published ma- 
terials. The number of short periods 
which exist at the present time in the 
typical elementary school is sufficient- 
ly great so that whether or not we are 
in favor of an integrated program, 
we should view with alarm the in- 
corporation into the daily program 
of such new subjects as “peace” or 
“safety.” It is not that these rela- 
tively new subjects are any less im- 


portant than those which have been 
recognized already but that at present 
we have too many subject matter 
divisions and that new topics should 
be introduced as new parts or divi- 
sions of old subjects or as learning 
exercises related to the integrated 
program rather than as new subjects. 

In conclusion, then, we may agree 
that in the elementary school one of 
our greatest needs is to consider 
fairly this problem of the integrated 
program and take from all of the 
ideas which are advanced by each 
interested group those which will re- 
sult in the greatest benefit to the chil- 
dren for whom our schools are pro- 
vided. 

cs) 


Tenure for Tennessee's Teachers 
(Continued from page three) 

2. Following probation, if the 
teacher is reemployed for the third 
year, the teacher shall be on in- 
definite tenure and shall not be de- 
moted or dismissed except for in- 
competency or immorality. 

3. A teacher may be dismissed 
without cause if the position that 
teacher holds is eliminated and there 
is no vacancy for which he or she is 
qualified. In event of such elimina- 
tion of position the teacher of least 
length of service in that position shall 
be eliminated first and any teacher so 
eliminated shall have first claim to 
any vacancy for which qualified. 

4. Before dismissal for incom- 
petency the teacher shall be given a 
warning with specific statement in 
writing of defects. 

5. The teacher shall receive a 
thirty-day notice of dismissal con- 
taining specific statement of grounds 
of dismissal, and conversely a teach- 
er shall give thirty days’ notice of in- 
tention to relinquish his or her posi- 
tion. 

6. Upon written request by the 
teacher prior to expiration of the 
thirty-day period the teacher shall be 
given a public hearing (unless private 
hearing is agreed to by the parties) 
by the board of education of the 
school system involved, which hear- 
ing shall not be sooner than the date 
on which the thirty-day period ends 
nor more than fifteen days there- 
after. 

7. At such hearing the teacher 
shall be entitled to be represented by 
counsel and to have subpoenas issued 


by the board of education for the 
production of witnesses and records. 

8. The teacher shall have the right 
of appeal to the court of appropriate 
jurisdiction for review of questions 
of law and of fact. 

9. If on final disposition of the 
case the teacher is not dismissed, he 
shall receive any back pay for any 
period of suspension. 

10. For purposes of this act the 
word teacher shall be defined to in- 
clude teachers, principals, assistant 
principals, supervising principals, 
supervisors, and visiting teachers of 
all public elementary and _ high 
schools of independent and county 
school systems of the state of Ten- 
nessee. 

11. Present teachers who have 
been employed for more than two 
years in their present school system 
shall be deemed to be on indefinite 
tenure. Those now employed who 
have not served two years shall be on 
indefinite tenure upon reemployment 
for the third year. 


Conclusion 

The success or failure of this 
year’s effort to secure a tenure law 
for Tennessee’s teachers will, in the 
final analysis, rest on the shoulders 
of the teachers themselves. Do not 
count on others to do the job for you. 
What can you do? 

You can explain tenure to your 
friends. 

You can explain tenure to the 
legislators from your county. 

You can get your friends to speak 
to the legislators in favor of tenure. 

You can follow through by seeing 
that your legislators support the bill 
in the legislature or if not why not. 

Without tenure there is no free- 
dom for teachers; without freedom 
there is no democracy in education ; 
without democracy in education there 
can be no education for democracy. 


® 
Proof of Age 


First Student—“T wonder how old Miss 
Jones it.” 

Second Student—“Quite old, I imagine; 
they say she used to teach Caesar.” 
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A Day at Salem School 


ALEM SCHOOL, located in a 

progressive rural community 

of Montgomery County, is a 
three-teacher elementary school 
which also houses a junior high 
school. Last year Salem was con- 
solidated with a one-teacher school 
from an adjoining community. With 
the cooperation and support of the 
patrons, a helpful and progressive 
supervisor and superintendent, the 
teachers have been able to make this 
school a desirable place in which 
children live and learn. 

Let us visit one day with the chil- 
dren and try to catch the spirit of 
friendliness and happy business 
which prevails throughout the day. 
In the room which houses the first 
and second grades we see bright 
green tables and chairs, a round 
orange reading table (three orange 
crates and a circle of plywood), 
easels, a supply of lumber, apple 
boxes, paint, a carpenter’s bench with 
tools, a table for clay work, and a 
sewing basket (cheesebox with legs). 
The windows are framed by bright 
drapes and filled with pots of grow- 
ing plants. All about we see charts 
which tell of the experiences of this 
group. Pictures painted by the chil- 
dren brighten the walls and vases of 
flowers are on the tables. In one end 
of the room we see a dollhouse al- 
most completed for Shirley, the rag 
doll, who arrived at school with no 
clothes and no name. 

Now the children take their chairs 
into a large group for sharing poems, 
songs, materials, and information 
which they have brought to school 
this morning. Betty has a sugar sack 
to show the group. They decide it 
will make an excellent sheet for 
Shirley’s bed, and learn that it was 
once a plant growing in a field. Billy 
has some acorns which he brought to 
feed Gypsy, the chipmunk who has 
set up winter quarters in a large 
vivarium. He learns that acorns are 
seed of the oak tree. Mary Jane has 
composed a song to teach the group, 
and Judy has written a poem about a 
frog such as is hibernating in an- 
other vivarium in the room. 

Then it is time to read. While 
the first grade is reading an experi- 
ence chart about Shirley, the second 
grade is busy selecting stories related 
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to their interest. These are studied 
and read or told to the group. This 
done, the dismissed for 
recreation. 

And now what a busy happy room! 
It is work time or activity period if 
you wish to call it that. Hammers 
and saws fly. Paintbrushes and clay 
are used. Crayons and needles are 
in demand. Soon each child has 
some pieces of creative work to show 
to the group, and Shirley’s needs are 
well taken care of. 

Lunch is ready! Hands must be 
washed and good manners must be 
remembered, for a nourishing hot 
lunch is ready to be served in the 
school cafeteria. Only seven cents! 
Who would think it could be done! 
Play and then rest follow this de- 
lightful meal. 

The afternoon is given over to 
drill and literature. The children 
study words and numbers which are 
necessary to carry on their special 
interest. Story time is a delightful 
experience. Rose Fyleman, Helda 
Conkling, and James Tippett are all 
beloved friends. 

But where are the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades? We find them— 
forty-eight strong—in a large room 
which was originally the auditorium. 
But who would ever guess it now? 
Windows have been frosted on one 
Airy 


group is 


side to prevent crosslighting. 





drapes are at the large windows. 
Ivory and red tables, chairs, and 
easels are convenient for working. 
The stage curtain has been painted 
light ivory to match the walls. Yet 
the room can still be used for assem- 
bly of the whole school when every 
child brings his chair with him and 
visits friend to friend. 

The room seems to be filled with 
living and growing things which re- 
flect the child’s interest in his own 
surroundings — tadpoles, tortoise, 
salamanders, plants, a pigeon, co- 
coons, lizards, and frogs. A _ rock 
museum is found on one table and a 
collection of wasp and dirt dauber 
nests are on another. This interest 
in nature is reflected in the paintings 
by the children. 

But let us take our chair into this 
circle of interested children and dis- 
cover how all this came to be. Things 
of interest have been brought in. 
Questions such as these arise: 

1. How can we tell what kind of 
frog to expect from the tadpoles? 

2. What causes the coloring in 
rocks ? 

3. How are rocks formed? 

4. What did the earth look like be- 
fore the first people came? 

Questions such as these demand 
independent thinking, critical judg- 
ment, and intelligent research. What 
a stimulus for the reading period 
which follows. A wealth of reading 
material is at hand, for each child 
owns a different book which is used 





Research in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
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jointly by the group. Books from 
the county library swell the number 
of volumes. Every child is eager to 
share with his friends the informa- 
tion and stories he has found in 
these books. 

After a bit of exercise and fresh 
air, eager boys and girls plan a work 
period. Knowledge of animal life 
finds expression in clay work. Paint- 
ings on the easels show a wealth of 
nature lore and appreciation. Pens 
and cages must be made for the 
animal life. Other free expression 
is found in weaving, papier-mache, 
sewing, finger painting, and design- 
ing. What joy is found in this self- 
expression. 

Across the hall we find the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. It is 
easy to see that they are interested in 
current and historical Tennessee. 
Large pictures done on newsprint in 
colored chalk show the State Capitol, 
the Hermitage, and the Parthenon. 
Through the windows we see tall 
poles of the T.V.A. power line which 
motivated the interest in the study of 
our state, its history, and develop- 
ment. Drapes and bright chair cov- 
ers, potted plants, and attractive 
books make this a cheerful place to 
live and work. 

We find the pupils busily reading 
and searching for new materials 
along the line of their chosen inter- 
est. Someone looks at his watch 
and says, “It’s time for the news 
broadcast.” On goes the radio, and 
the reporter gives a summary of the 
news of the day. 

An interesting discussion follows, 
and each child reports his findings 
for the day, while his friends make 
valuable notes for their own use and 
reference. Billy is proud to relate 
that he has found a number of Mont- 
gomery County men who have been 
outstanding in Tennessee history. 
Earl has a newspaper account telling 
of a valuable sealed manuscript left 
by Sam Houston in the possession of 
a local family for many, many years. 
Fire recently destroyed it, and its 
secret is lost forever. How that fired 
their imagination and drew forth 
speculation as to what was the secret ! 
Now a poem, now a story until they 
find themselves excited and thrilled 
over the advantages and beauty of 
living in this Volunteer State. 

This enthusiasm and interest now 
find expression in the work period. 


Vista is making the state flag. Others 
are weaving on a handmade loom. 
Busts of famous Tennesseans take 
form in clay. Someone is making a 
poster of Tennessee’s presidents. A 
large view of a farm home is being 
done in powder paints. Robert is 
making a sheep of cotton and paste. 
Poems are being written. Here is a 
map of Tennessee in finger paints 
and there is one of flour and salt. 
So they live and experience the 
things they have heard and found 
in books. It is only in this manner 
that the information really becomes 
theirs. 

Downstairs we find an attractive 
room filled with fine-looking high 
school students. They too enjoy the 
progressive type of teaching. Read- 
ing is a real pleasure when book re- 
ports may be drawn or constructed in 
wood, instead of written. Block 
printing, basketry, copper work, and 
paintings are some of the activities 
most popular with this group. 

In reviewing the interests found in 
each of these rooms, we find a com- 
mon interest throughout the school. 
Home life—nature and plant growth 
—Tennessee—these three constitute 
one big unit. As a whole we might 
call it environment. Each room is 
becoming adjusted to its environment 
on its own level: the lower grades in 
the home, the middle grades in the 
great out-of-doors, and the upper 
grades in the state. As a whole, they 
are becoming better members of so- 
ciety, developing special talents and 
skills, establishing correct habits and 
learning to love and appreciate their 
surroundings. 


é 
Talking It Over 


The Southern States and Federal Aid 
for Public Education 


The question of federal aid for 
public education will come to the 
forefront again when congress con- 
veres next January. The president 
of the United States in his address 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 30, in New York, and 
again a few days later in his address 
at Athens, Georgia, expressed firm 
conviction that federal aid for edu- 
cation is a necessary policy for the 
United States. 

No section of the country is more 
vitally interested in federal aid than 
the South. In this section there are 


one-third of the nation’s school chil- 
dren but only one-sixth of the funds 
with which to pay for schools. As 
a result, teachers’ salaries are the 
lowest in the nation. Half the teach- 
ers in the South receive less than 
$750 per year as compared with an 
average outside the South of more 
than twice that amount. The aver- 
age salaries of the Southern teachers 
range from $504 in Arkansas to $810 
in Virginia as contrasted with the 
average of $1,283 for the whole na- 
tion, including the South. 

The unfavorable financial condi- 
tions of Southern public schools is 
not the result of poor management 
and little effort. With few excep- 
tions, the best organization of local 
school administration units, mostly 
by counties, is found in the South. 
The percentage of one-room schools 
found in these states is far below the 
percentage found in the rest of the 
nation. Fifty-six per cent of all con- 
solidated schools are found in the 
South. These states lead the nation 
in the extent to which they depend 
upon state support of schools as con- 
trasted with local support. They 
compare favorably with other states 
in their methods of distributing state 
funds to local districts. Although 
their teachers are the poorest paid 
in the nation, the qualifications of 
these teachers compare favorably 
with qualifications of teachers in 
other states, six of them ranking 
above the average for the nation in 
the percentage of their teachers hav- 
ing two or more years of college 
training. Nine of these states stand 
among the states having the most 
modern taxation plans. Although 
all these states fall below the national 
average in tax resources per child, 
all but one exceed the average na- 
tional effort to support public 
schools. 

But what is the reason for the un- 
favorable educational position of the 
South: The .answer is: (1) The 
South has many more children in 
proportion to adult population than 
have other sections of the nation. 
These states must support nearly 
one-third of their population in 
school while the industrial states sup- 
port less than one-fourth. (2) Al- 
though the twelve richest states have 
an educational burden only two- 
thirds as great as the Southern 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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The Home Stretch 
T. E. A. Membership Statistics as of December 7, 1938 


shows the present membership of the Tennessee 


Te STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below 


Education Association by county, city, institution, 


and congressional district. 


These data, compiled on 


December 7, 1938, indicate that the association’s mem- 
bership has increased appreciably since the same date 
last year, and that only 1,065 white public school teach- 


ers in the state have not affiliated this year. 





First Congressional District 


No. Holding 


ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 
County: Employed in T. E. A. 
yO oe ie ae 227 227 
nS oo 185 185 
ee a 159 159 
er 94 38 
ene 255 255 
[oe ae! 65 65 
Se 81 81 
SS ne sees tenes rd 188 188 
pe ee 140 140 
NI a2 104 104 
| RS eee ener 169 169 
RR sete re te 250 250 
Oe ess cee er 120 120 
Wane —.... =. 202 202 
City: 
I oss gS 89 89 
Elmapetuton =....-........ 53 53 
Greeneville* _____________- 39 39 
topusen City ............- 171 145 
eae 106 106 
Morristown —....-=.-....- 52 52 
, ee eee ere 2,749 2,667 
*1938 number teachers employed. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 
County: Employed in T. E. A. 
Anderson* hostess 147 
Blount __-- ae 182 
eI ae 197 197 
Cumberland eee 119 
A eee 451 
eS fe oo Ze. 75 
McMinn —................ 16 176 
IN, oe rt ee, 142 142 
Renee 2 102 
Reame <.. 169 
i esses 156 
ee eee ee eee el 64 64 
City: 
ee Sey a 29 
a a J 
ERP MNOOED <2 33 33 
Mnoeee 2. 615 433 
lenge Cty .......__..... a 37 
Marmyime =... .-2-..... oF 34 
ee 19 
en 19 
Swettwater —............ 15 15 
nr 2,483 
*1938 number teachers employed. 
Third Congressional District 
No. Holding 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 
County: Employed in T. E. A. 
ere e ee 62 62 
0 ee 2 125 125 
MNS) co 81 81 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


97.0 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

70.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


88.3 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 





Hamilton... _ 445 419 
Marion peak ih te 141 
WN 46 0 
Polk eens 125 
NR 8 he ne eee ee 87 87 
Sequatchie ............... 36 36 
Van Bored... 36 36 
Warten —................ 1% 125 
White eons au. 1 108 
City: 

Chattanooga _______- 624 168 
Gree 54 54 
See os ._ 15 

Total eee 1,582 


*1938 number teachers employed. 


Fourth Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION Ne Tentece nae 

County: Employed in 7. &. A. 
Remeee 2.222 2 ae 138 
Cannon be Arend eo 93 93 
Rei a See ea 84 84 
a 8 ee, 141 123 
DeKalb sing OLE oe be, a 114 
aS ECS Serene 101 101 
Permemg 225 2 2s ed: 156 156 
[oS eee eee aren 115 115 
PME je 176 176 
eee a 102 102 
pS a ee eee 32 32 
ee 159 159 
LS Ne eee es 48 27 


*Tullahoma included. 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

87.2 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

56.3 














EIGHT STATES 


school students in and ou 


SILVER 
221 EAST 20TH 


Representative: 





HAVE ADOPTED 


"The Bronze Book ¥ 


MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
(For Early Junior High School Years) 


and 


“The Silver Book” 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 
(For Late Junior High School Years) 


These two famous books extend the program of The 
Music Hour Two-Book Series (adopted for basal use 
in Tennessee) into the secondary school level. Both 
books are organized around units of study which link 
music with the other interests of junior and senior high 


t of school. 


Send for our new descriptive circular. 


BURDETT COMPANY 


STREET, CHICAGO 


G. Dan Rostson, Jr., Paris, Tennessee 
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ee ee 210 
Rutherford ......---_----. 188 188 
Smith Eanes <a oe 117 
Wilson** pee ee 140 
City: 
Murfreesboro oy 25 25 
Total 2,139 2,100 






**T ebanon included. 











Fifth Congressional District 
No. Holding 












ORGANIZATION No. Teachers a. 
County: Employed in T. E. 
Davidson - 448 448 
Macon 83 83 
Montgomery —~ 115 115 
Robertson ae 128 128 
Stewart pnb eel gtes 97 97 
OO Se 203 203 
Trousdale —~ sas ._ 38 
City: 
Clarksville __ r ‘ 56 56 
Nashville __ 590 590 
Springfield 34 34 











Total ; ees 1,792 






Sixth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


















ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 

County: Employed in T. E. A. 
Cheatham oe Z ye 72 
Dickson ----- tt oo J 140 
Gus ...- eiaetaes 160 160 
Hickman** Sa ee 114 78 
EE ee. SE. - 52 
Humphreys --------- _ 100 100 
Oe ae nmnne 214 108 
OT cic ee ees 43 43 
I a ea 207 
NS ro | ee td 
NN eee era aa 121 121 
Williamson* ......_..----. 145 128 
mE! 1,253 





*Franklin included. 
**1938 number teachers employed. 







Seventh Congressional District 















No. Holding 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 
County: Employed mt. &. &. 
Benton = 102 102 
Carroll Pens 182 182 
Chester me i ees ree, _ & 68 
Decatur ee eee 
NN en te a 77 
Hardeman —.........- —_ foe 130 
Hardin af 125 103 
Henderson* eee 153 11 
Henry ii oc’ La 139 
McNairy ee 163 163 
Madison = 149 149 
City: 
Jackson 88 0 
Paris - : . 38 
: 1,502 1,250 


*1938 number teachers employed. 


Eighth Congressional District 






No. Holding 

ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 

County: Employed in T. < ae 
Croceett .._.... .. 421 61 
/ ae 143 





Gibson ___- 277 277 











100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


98.2 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

68.4 
100.0 
100.0 

50.5 
100.0 


65.7 
100.0 
88.3 


87.3 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

82.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.0 
100.0 


83.2 


Per 
Cent 

50.4 

93.5 
100.0 











Haywood aE A 








Lake DERE 48 
Lauderdale ce eas 111 
Obion Cee 
Tipton : pac es 
Weakley ceili. Se 
City: 

Dyersburg* seo, gee 
Union City achat 32 

Total ee 















72 100.0 
48 100.0 
111 100.0 
192 100.0 
145 100.0 
208 100.0 
37 72.5 

2 100.0 
1,326 94.0 








*1938 number teachers employed. 


Ninth Congressional District 
No. Holding 





ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership Per 
County: Employed m T. EE. A. Cent 
Sheiby ae 241 100.0 
City: 
Memphis* pice 537 74.9 
Total , 958 778 81.2 


*1938 number teachers employed. 





Institutional Associations 








No. Holding 
Membership 





Name of Institution: in T. EB. A. 
Bob Jones College___----- ere Se 
Castle Heights Military Academy pe ee Se 
David Lipscomb College___--------- aay ae 36 
Father Ryan High School__------------ 12 
Freed-Hardeman College ~---------------- ees ae 
Girls Preparatory School, Sane BE ee 2 
King College RAS SEA Aree ee ee Nees | 
RAERNAD R  s  eeen A 15 
I I oo ee 10 
Deatemne Cems 2.3... Bee canes cee agen eee 1 
Peabody Demonstration School__------------------- 11 
ge eS Sayer ee eee eee ae 2 
Southwestern UWnaveraiy —... 8 
State Department of Education____----__---_----_-- 40 
State Teachers College, Johnson City_____------___-_ 46 
State Teachers College, Memphis__-------------_-----_ 52 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro -___--_--------_ 38 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville________-_ 35 
Tennessee School ior the Bind...__._.________..___... 19 
Tennessee School for the Dest... 
Tenmeseee Inauaitial Scndel_.... 31 
Tusculum College oe AAA SO ene ae 1 
University of Chattanooga Se ee ate a ee 
University of Tennessee____- Se ee 
University of Tennessee Junior College a ° 28 
Ward-Belmont School _____--------------___ . 2 
Webb School : eee eae EP OY. 8 
William Jennings Bryan College__- a uke ge 
York Institute : ies © 9 

648 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 

Counties and Cities: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Rank 
First District _.2,749 2,667 97.0 3 
Second District 2,812 2,483 88.3 5 
Third District 2,110 1,582 74.9 9 
Fourth District 2,139 2,100 98.2 2 
Fifth District 1,792 1,792 100.0 1 
Sixth District 1,435 1,210 87.3 6 
Seventh District 1,502 1,250 83.2 7 
Eighth District 1,410 1,326 94.0 4 
Ninth District 958 778 81.2 8 

Total 16,907 15,188 89.8 

Institutions 648 

Individuals 6 
GRAND TOTAL 15,842 
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The NYA Program in Tennessee 


that of the enthusiasm and en- 

ergy and initiative of youth, but 
the past decade has brought the rath- 
er shocking realization of the prob- 
lems that curb and thwart these 
achieving qualities of youth. No 
problem exists without cause, and 
of youth’s problems the greatest has 
been unemployment. Statistics tell 
us that the unemployed young people 
between eighteen and _ twenty-five 
years of age comprise approximately 
twenty per cent of the total unem- 
ployed in the United States; and, 
if those unemployed between sixteen 
and eighteen are included, the figure 
approximates twenty-eight per cent. 

With the objective of solving this 
problem or decreasing it as much as 
possible, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration was created by execu- 
tive order of the President of the 
United States on June 26, 1935. It 
has been the purpose of the program 
to discourage the enforced idleness 
of youth by several lines of effort: 
making it possible for youth to con- 
tinue general education in high school 
or college; providing part-time em- 
ployment which will give definite 
work experience and training ; offer- 
ing job placement service; improv- 
ing desirable recreational facilities. 

The NYA _ program has_ two 
definite divisions: the Student Aid 
program, which includes help for 
high school, college, and graduate 
students; and the Work Projects 
program for out-of-school youths 
certified by the State Welfare offi- 
cials. 

Since the origin of the program in 
the State of Tennessee in 1935, there 
have been received in this state allo- 
cations for high school, college, and 
graduate aid totaling $1,514,788.18. 
Of this amount, there has been ex- 
pended in disbursements to students 
in approximately 600 high schools 
and forty-five colleges of Tennessee 
$1,512,983.29. Since some students 
have continued on the program for 
more than one year, it is difficult to 
arrive at the exact number of indi- 
viduals who have benefited from the 
student aid program. It has been 
determined, however, that an average 
of 3,080 college students per year 
and an average of 8,460 high school 


[: IS NO RECENT realization, 


BRUCE OVERTON 
State Director, National Youth Administration 


S. 2. 





students participated in this student 
aid of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Tennessee. The appropria- 
tion for student aid in the state for 
the present 1938-1939 fiscal year has 
been approved in the amount of 
$431,186.00. At the present time, 
2,216 college students and 6,868 high 
school students are employed. 

It may be appropriately and neces- 
sarily stated at this point that the 
youths of this state receiving student 
aid owe unusual gratitude for the 
financial aid which they have re- 
ceived and the state administrative 
office owes the success of the pro- 
gram to the unselfish cooperation of 
school officials, especially the college 
presidents and the high school prin- 
cipals. Without reimbursement to 
themselves, these officials have in ad- 
dition to all their other duties accept- 
ed the added responsibility of select- 
ing students, supervising their work 
activities, complying with the numer- 
ous routine and statistical require- 
ments of the program, preparing and 
submitting time reports, and distrib- 
uting checks. Those who know the 
problems and responsibilities of the 
rural school official, in particular, 
readily acknowledge the tribute due 
these unsung champions of youth, 
who assume the increased duties of 
the NYA program so that the stu- 
dents of their schools may partici- 
pate. Too little has been said in 
appreciation of those principals who, 
in the interest of their students, have 
furnished from their own, not over- 
bulky, personal funds postage for 
mailing reports in the interest of the 
program, of those who will at their 
own expense make the trip to the 
state office in Nashville to petition 
aid for some needy, worthy boy or 
girl. If the student aid program is a 
success, the score may be marked up 
in favor of the cooperating officials. 

For the other division of the NYA 
program in Tennessee, the Work 
Projects program, total allocations 
have been received since 1935 in the 
amount of $1,388,360.67. Of this 
amount, $1,370,029.96 have been ex- 
pended in the employment of certi- 
fied youths who are not in school. 
An average of 4,700 youths have 


been employed on these projects in 
Tennessee per year. The appropria- 
tion for the present year, 1938-1939, 
is $1,125,000.00, and approximately 
5,600 youths are at present employed. 
It might be estimated with reliable 
accuracy that ninety per cent of this 
amount is being spent in the promo- 
tion and improvement of school fa- 
cilities; that is, in the construction 
of school and shop buildings, im- 
provement and repair of present 
school buildings and equipment, con- 
struction and repair of school furni- 
ture. 

In this division of work, as in that 
of student aid, the National Youth 
Administration has received invalu- 
able cooperation and _ sponsorship 
from school officials of the state. 
Since the inception of the program, 
projects have operated in all counties 
except two, for periods of varying 
lengths. 

In the work program, youths are 
encouraged to seek permanent and 
private employment ; and, in prepara- 
tion for this, particular emphasis is 
given to work experience. A youth 
who appreciates the temporary em- 
ployment of the national youth pro- 
gram and the opportunity afforded in 
most cases to better thereby his self- 
preparation for future employment 
will take full advantage of the ex- 
perience and will not find it impos- 
sible to locate himself in industry. 

Another activity of the NYA pro- 
gram is the junior placement service, 
operated in cooperation with the 
Tennessee State Employment Serv- 
ice, which provides without fee 
counseling and placement assistance 
for youths. The most recent de- 
velopment in the NYA program is 
that of the resident projects, which 
as the name implies are resident 
units of the work program organized 
for definite types of work experi- 
ence and operated on the cooperative 
plan. In Tennessee, most of the resi- 
dent projects are operated in con- 
nection with schools or colleges 
where related training is provided for 
the youths by the institution or the 
Division of Vocational Education of 
the State Department of Education. 

Again, the cooperation and spon- 
sorship of school officials are to be 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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What Youth Expects of the State 
WILLIAM E. COLE 


Professor of Sociology 


[This is one of a series of addresses which 
are being delivered each Friday from 10:00 to 
10:15 A.M. over radio station WSM by _ in- 
structors in the University of Tennessee. Dedi- 
cated to the youth of Tennessee, these well- 
prepared broadcasts on various problems facing 
our youth of today should be particularly inter- 
esting to teachers and school administrators. We 
commend the University of Tennessee for this 
significant contribution, and look forward to 
publishing in Tue TENNESSEE TEACHER other 
addresses from the series —Tue Epz:tor.] 

I speak to you today as a young 
man, one who is still on the sunny 
side of his thirties. I say this be- 
cause, from the standpoint of ma- 
turity, I am qualified to reflect the 
viewpoint of youth. Also, I speak 
from the campus of the state uni- 
versity, which in any state should be 
the crossroads of the different cur- 
rents of thought of the common- 
wealth it serves. Thus, any view- 
point I reflect is not alone my own 
thinking but the composite of many 
young men and women of the state. 

From out the currents of thought 
brought from all sections of the state 
to this campus, I have been able to 
pick out a few answers to the ques- 
tion of “What Youth Expects from 
the State?” 

We, of the younger generation of 
the state, are not wholly unaware of 
the history and traditions of the 
Volunteer State. Of the courageous 
victory of Kings Mountain, the cour- 
age of the men who followed Jack- 
son, the stand at Chickamauga, and 
the active and courageous participa- 
tion of Tennesseans of courage in 
the World War, we are fully aware. 
For these patterns of courage in 
carving a culture from the wilderness 
and in preserving our democracy we 
are deeply grateful. We of the young 
generation wonder if it is too much 
to expect the same courage applied 
to peacetime Tennessee as to war- 
time Tennessee. We believe there is 
a peacetime courage, a citizenship 
bravery, a normal-time patriotism, a 
devotion to the Volunteer State and 
its needs and its problems which are 
as ennobling as the wartime exploits 
of our esteemed forefathers. 

It does not fall to the lot of every 
generation to spill its blood in battle. 
but every man has his opportunity 
to spill his courage and to offer what- 
ever physical and intellectual arms he 
has to the peacetime problems of his 
country, state, and nation. This 
peacetime devotion youth expects of 


the peacetime official army of the 
state. 

Historic Kings Mountain, historic 
Memphis and Nashville are now 
courageous monuments to a historic 
Tennessee past and an inspiration to 
the future. What took place on these 
historic soils is today a memory to 
men. We today have our Kings 
Mountain of piling debts, deficien- 
cies, and insecurities which may only 
be surmounted by men of courage 
and character. 

In the flatlands border of Tennes- 
see and Georgia lies silent Chicka- 
mauga battlefield with its white 
stones and bronze tablets depicting a 
fierce struggle of brothers. The 
battle of Chickamauga rages only in 
the memory of men. 

We have yet the bitterness of class 
struggles. We have our flatlands of 
discouragement, of despair, margin- 
ality, and low standards of life. 
Many potentially good soldiers live 
here, but they need the leadership of 
the best leaders of this state in edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, a more 
socialized religion, and a greatly im- 
proved system of justice and oppor- 
tunity. We fought bravely at Chicka- 
mauga. We must still fight bravely 
on the social lowlands of the state. 
Youth expects its leaders to do so 
and offers itself as its enlisted fol- 
lowers. Courageous, earnest, honest 
men can find a solution to these prob- 
lems of state through a combination 
of enlisted effort. 

Turning now to some more specific 
things which youth expects of the 
state, may I refer briefly to educa- 
tion. 

There are thousands of youth in 
this state whose parental stock i 
good but whose parental stock o 
economic goods is exceedingly poor. 
With such meagre economic resour- 
ces, in a culture which depends so 
strongly upon them, our chances in 
life, with rare exceptions, are ma- 
terially limited. To overcome these 
material limitations and to aid us in 
preparation for the mental, social, 
and educational maturity which 
comes with maturity of years, and 
which will permit us greatly to steer 
our own canoes in early and later 
adult years, the state can offer us an 


s 
f 


adequate and accessible system of 
education. Such a system of educa- 
tion accessible to all youth and ade- 
quate for our maturity and needs we 
expect of the state. The greatest 
human investment the state may 
make for its youth is in education. 

It is sad to relate that the only man- 

making institution in many communi- 

ties is its public school. 

We, the youth of the state, view 
with no slight alarm the extent to 
which our futures are being mort- 
gaged. The extent to which units of 
government and the present adult 
generation are piling up huge in- 
debtedness upon our shoulders we 
view with alarm. A mortgaging of 
the future may, to a degree, be de- 
fended during great emergencies but 
can hardly be defended otherwise. 

We are taught in our civics classes 
to be thrifty, to pay as we go, yet the 
very school building in which we are 
taught these precepts is mortgaged 
well into our adult years. 

If it is necessary to mortgage our 
futures then we should like to ask, 
why? Specifically, we should like 
to ask: 

(1) Is the tax system fair and ade- 
quately spread? Does it recog- 
nize the principle of taxation on 
the basis of ability to pay? 

(2) Are the taxes being collected ? 

(3) Are the tax funds being spent 
economically and wisely? 

If the tax system is fair, if the tax 
funds are being collected, and if they 
are being spent wisely, then the gov- 
ernmental machinery we are attempt- 
ing to support must be archaic, thus 
calling for readjustment. 

We view with great esteem those 
few counties and municipalities 
which are balancing their budgets 
and are not heaping a crushing bur- 
den of debts upon the shoulders of 
youth. These governments and in- 
stitutions are our friends, and appear 
to be among those also who attempt 
to balance the human budget as well 
as the financial budget. We believe 
this state -has sufficient funds for its 
basic institutions and purposes if the 
taxes are well spread, are collected 
and used wisely, through modern 
methods of governmental super- 
vision, 

We expect of the state systems of 
control and systems of institutions 
and taxation and personnel selection 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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Status of the Newspaper in Tennessee Public County 


ment, form, and content of 


FEW STUDIES have been 
A made of the cost, manage- 
the secondary school newspapers, but 


High Schools 


HERBERT T. NANCE 
David Lipscomb College 


‘high schools of the state do not enjoy 
the opportunities afforded by the 
school paper. 

Twenty-two, or forty-nine per 





so far as the writer knows, no study ~-+ 
of this nature has been made for Tennessee. 

The high school newspaper is found in only sixty- 
two, or 19.6 per cent, of the state-approved white four- 
year public county high schools of the state. Twenty- 
two of the 255 high schools that do not publish a news- 
paper use the columns of local newspapers. For the 
present study, filled-out data sheets were returned from 
forty-five of the sixty-two four-year public county high 
schools that publish papers, and forty schools furnished 
copies of their publications. 

For the purposes of classification the schools were 
divided into the following groups on the basis of the 
number of pupils reported by the high school depart- 
ment : 

First enrollment group, high school enrollment, 50-125. 
Second enrollment group, high school enrollment, 126- 

350. 

Third enrollment group, high school enrollment, 351+. 

These enrollments will be designated in this article 
by Group I (50-125), Group II (126-350), and Group 
III (351+). These groups embrace the small, medium- 
sized, and large high schools, respectively. 

In this article a special effort is made to show the 
possibilities of the newspaper in the small high schools 
of Tennessee. 


Enrollment Distribution 

One hundred and fifty, or forty-five per cent, of all 
the high schools come within Group I; 154, or forty-six 
per cent, in Group II; and thirty-three, or nine per cent, 
in Group III. The average high school enrollment for 
the whole state of Tennessee is 181 and the median 
enrollment is 137. It can readily be seen that the small 
high school is predominant in Tennessee, and therefore 
a plan for facilitating newspaper publication in the small 
high school is especially desirable. 


TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPERS 
Number of Schools Per Cent of Schools with Paper 


rae 150 9 
Group FP... 154 23 
Group EGP 2.2. 33 53 


Table I shows that few papers are published in the 
small high schools of Group I. These schools, com- 
prising forty-five per cent of all the high schools, publish 
only twenty-one per cent of the school newspapers ; 
while Group II, comprising only nine per cent of the 
schools, publishes twenty-seven per cent of all papers. 
The statement, “Discontinued because of finances,” writ- 
ten on the returned data sheets of several small high 
schools is indicative of the financial difficulty, which is 
perhaps largely responsible for the lack of publications 
among the schools of this group. As only nine per cent 
of the small high schools publish papers, consequently, 
the vast majority of pupils of forty-five per cent of the 


= cent, of the schools state that their 
publications are published at their own schools and 
by their own pupils. Fifty-one per cent of the schools 
list outside companies as printing their papers. Some 
of these companies are located even in distant states. 
Many pupils are thus deprived of the valuable and 
practical educational experience and personal pride of 
printing their own papers. To remove this undesirable 
situation the larger schools could afford a print shop 
and the smaller schools could afford one of the many 
reasonably priced duplicators. 


Cost 

The average cost of printing for the small high 
school makes the printed paper almost prohibitive be- 
cause of limited resources. Not a single high school in 
Tennessee of Group I (50-125) enrollment publishes 
a printed paper; in fact, only nine per cent of schools 
of this class, representing forty-five per cent of all the 
high schools, publish papers of any type. This is per- 
haps due in large measure to the failure of these schools 
to grasp the possibilities of mimeograph and ditto, which 
they could afford. These two inexpensive processes 
will produce a paper more desirable in many respects 
than the printed form, and certainly more conducive 
to pupil initiative and originality. 

It seems that a solution to the cost problem for the 
small high school may be found in the ditto process. 
The ditto school paper is similar to the mimeographed 
form with these main exceptions: appearance can be en- 
livened by the use of various colors, but the number of 
reproductions is limited, making it impractical for the 
large high school publication. It is also cheaper than 
mimeograph, since stencils are not necessary. Drawings 
of various colors may be made and reproduced by the 
average pupil. The grasping of the opportunities af- 
forded by ditto will prove a real boon to the small high 
school. “Hints on School Newspapers,” published by 
Ditto, Inc., Harrison and Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, 
[llinois, and “How to Plan and Publish a School Paper 
by the Mimeograph Process,” published by A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, furnish valuable informa- 
tion for school publications that are dittoed or mimeo- 
graphed. 

A few years ago, the writer, then principal of a high 
school of seventy-five enrollment, published an eight- 
page monthly paper, eight and one-half by eleven inches, 
with slightly more than 100 copies per issue. This paper 
was published at the home school by the pupils for a 
yearly cost of a little more than twenty-five dollars, 
more than paying expenses by subscriptions and adver- 
tising. 

A glance at Table II will show that the average an- 
nual cost of the printed paper is more than six times that 
of the mimeographed, and that the annual cost of the 
mimeographed is more than four times that of the ditto. 

(Continued on page seventeen) 
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— RIGHT TO Gruman? 


joyed by human beings at all ages. In 

early childhood we grumble about the self- 
ishness of our playmates who deny us the posses- 
sion of their toys; the injustice of a social order 
which forbids our playing football on the court- 
house lawn and taking watermelons from our 
neighbor’s patch; and the unreasonableness of 
parents who demand regular washing of our neck 
and ears and feed us spinach when our inner beings 
cry out for hamburgers and candy. In adolescence 
we grumble about the coldheartedness of teachers 
who give unreasonable assignments and unduly 
hamper the freedom of movement and speech 
which is rightfully ours, and the littleness of “guys” 
who steal, by base and devious ways, the affections 
of our sweethearts. 

In adulthood our grumbling quite naturally as- 
sumes a higher plane, and usually takes as one of 
its primary objects the acts of our lawmaking 
bodies. On the one hand we grumble because our 
schools are poor, our highways rough and our insti- 
tutions inadequate; on the other we grumble about 
all taxes which we are forced to pay. 

While conceding the right to enjoy the pleasures 
of grumbling in general, we question the right of 
voters to grumble about the acts of their law- 
making bodies. In a democracy voters are allowed 
the privilege of selecting their lawmakers and in- 
structing them concerning the laws they are ex- 
pected to support. Failure of the voters either to 
vote for their representatives or to give them 
definite instructions regarding their action on pro- 
posed legislation removes all justification for 
grumbling. 

Though more subdued and refined than that of 
the “common herd,” grumbling occasionally may be 
heard among teachers of Tennessee, and (perish 
the thought) some of it has undoubtedly been di- 
rected toward the activities of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. Some teachers have grumbled 
because the legislation promoted by the T. E. A. in 
the 1937 General Assembly neglected the high 
schools; others have grumbled because it discour- 
aged consolidation; still others have grumbled be- 
cause it did this or neglected to do that. 


(5 ses by is a pastime practiced and en- 


THE EDITOR 


We are inclined to question the right of teachers 
of Tennessee to grumble about the legislation 
sponsored by the T. E. A. in the 1937 or any other 
general assembly. The T. E. A. is an organization 
of, for and by the teachers of Tennessee. Its poli- 
cies and legislation are determined solely by duly 
elected representatives of the teachers. If teachers 
fail to join their association and elect their full 
quota of representative assembly delegates to which 
they are entitled—if they fail to instruct their 
delegates regarding the policies and candidates they 
are expected to support, they forfeit their right to 
grumble about the actions of their policy-making 
body. 

On January 13, 14 the representative assembly 
will meet in Nashville to consider school legislation 
which the Tennessee Education Association will 
sponsor in the 1939 legislature and to elect officers 
for the coming year. Officials of the association 
earnestly hope that the policies adopted and officers 
elected may truly represent the will of Tennessee’s 
teachers. Such will be the case only if all teachers 
(1) pay their dues and elect the full quota of dele- 
gates to which they are entitled, and (2) tell their 
delegates what policies and candidates they are 
expected to support. 


Matters to Be Considered by Representative 
Assembly 

1. Election of Officers. According to established 
precedent, the president of the association for the 
coming year will be chosen from West Tennessee. 

Following are council members whose terms ex- 
pire with the January meeting: 

R. G. Bigelow, Johnson City (First District) 

C. F. Fowler, Union City (Eighth District) 

J. C. Taylor, Livingston (Fourth District) 

Following are council members whose positions 
become vacant because they have moved from their 
respective districts: 

A. W. Carroll, Centerville (Sixth District) 

J. L. Meadows, Jasper (Third District) 

2. Consideration of Legislation. It will be the 
duty of the representative assembly to interpret 
into laws the nine points in “The Next Step in 





All delegates to the representative assembly must be certified by the president and secretary of their 


local teachers association on forms prepared by the state office. 


Delegates’ names should be certified 


before January 1, if possible. They must be certified on or before January 8, 1939. Delegates may be 
elected only by paid members of the T. E. A. and delegates, themselves, must be paid members. 
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Tennessee’s Educational Program.” The legislative 
committee, composed of Louis Schubert, superin- 
tendent of Morgan County Schools (chairman), 
Ernest C. Ball, superintendent of Memphis Schools, 
Basil McMahan, principal of Beech Grove High 
School, and Stanley Johnson, publicity director, 
University of Tennessee, will present its recommen- 
dations which may be endorsed, rejected or amend- 
ed by the representative assembly. 


3. Report of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
on activities of the association during the past year. 


4. Adoption of Budget for Coming Year. 


A Plea for Simplicity 


How about a “Learn ’Em Week’’— 
Nothing new or fancy ; 

No clubs, no guests, no picture shows, 
No schedule necromancy ? 


Just the simple, six-hour day, 

Without an interruption— 
Good old-fashioned 3-R stuff, 
Based on teacher’s gumption. 


Five days for nothing except classes! 
Dull, perhaps, and plain? 
Mayhap ; but just the same I sigh 
For “Learn "Em Week”—in vain. 
ANN ONyYMOUS. 


Status of the Newspaper 
(Continued from page fifteen) 


In the same enrollment class (Group II), the average 
annual cost of the printed paper is $199.12 as compared 
to $32.95 for the mimeographed paper. These figures 
on cost readily reveal that the small high school could 
easily afford one of the duplicated types of newspapers. 


TABLE II 

Cost Per IssuE AND PER YEAR OF H1GH SCHOOL PAPERS 
Type Year Issue 
Printed 

[ON nee ee Sars DEI $306.81 $30.58 

_ Re ere eee 259.00 24.50 

Range. ..........._.....__...__. S0O-S00 10.00-103.00 
Mimeograph 

EINE 2 See 45.09 6.30 

| ees een ae 30.00 ate 

meege: ...-._.....-.-.-..-... _ Fea 1.00-25.00 
Ditto 

I, 2 ge os Fee ee oe 11.67 95 

Median ___--_-- eee ee 10.00 1.13 

menee. 2. ROI .50-1.25 
All Types 

Te Te ae 186.89 18.95 

| 7 Sea ee arenes See 122.50 15.00 

OS Ee .50-103.00 


Means of Support 
Practically all income is derived from advertising and 
subscriptions. All of the schools, except thirteen, state 
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that their paper has no other source of support. Of 
these thirteen, eleven receive small amounts from school 
funds, one from pupil donations, and only one receives 
an appropriation from the school board. 


TABLE III 
ANNUAL INCOME FROM ADVERTISING AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Subscriptions Advertising 


NIN p= ee ee $106.90 $205.83 
NY ex Soe ar Pen ee ee 72.50 100.00 
NN en ee 7.00-500.00 


Types 
It will be readily seen in Table IV that the printed 
type predominates, with its popularity increasing as the 
enrollment increases. The percentage of mimeographed 
papers decreases with the increase in enrollment. 


TABLE IV 
Types OF NEWSPAPERS AS TO PRINT 
GroupI Group II Group III All Schools 


Printed eee eee 13 11 24 
Mimeographed -__---_- 5 10 3 18 
Dittoed peewee 3 0 0 3 

NE os 23 14 5 


Frequency of Publication 
The monthly is overwhelmingly predominant in Ten- 
nessee. However, the biweekly has slightly the greatest 
* frequency in the large schools. 
TABLE V 


FREQUENCY OF PUBLICATION OF PAPERS 
GroupI Group II Group III All Schools 


ae ee 0 1 Z 
pS Ese ceceen eA aaDmniee 3 6 10 
| ean 14 5 23 
Semiquarterly __--_-.-----0 3 1 4 
_ SS eae 2 1 = 
eee OOD, oe 1 0 2 

Total - - aga 23 14 45 


Content Analysis 

Table VI shows that advertisements receive more 
space than any other item (almost one-fifth of the entire 
space).- Extracurricular activities of the various types 
come second with an almost equal amount of space. 
Literary attempts, including editorials, rank third. Un- 
der “news items” are placed all items of news not 
directly belonging to or classified under one of the other 


topics listed. 


TABLE VI 
Space DEVOTED TO THE Various TopPics 

Topic Per Cent 
Advertisements a Eat ie Se 
News items a. ae a Seatac te a aes. es oR 
Deeimeretememseg Ra 
I I 96 So aes ce sane a eS __ 9.21 
SIO Ba taste Seo 8. a es oe 
De Cert ee Seer ee 8.67 
NN ST EL A EE . 79 
(0 Binh Sire ieee an | LO EES ee ee 6.43 
NN Re ee 6.02 
Personals-society - Ot Seen OE Te ae 3.02 
2.92 


Extracurricular (miscellaneous) ____________________ 2.92 


EO ee ee 1.76 
DO A ae a es ae ee = 88 
IES APSE area he eee ee ee i 87 
sk. Aa < Pe eee 

Total __- : OSE 


Findings and Conclusions 


The data included in this study of the high school 
newspaper in Tennessee seem to warrant the following 
conclusions : 

1. Papers are published by 19.6 per cent of Tennessee 
high schools. 

2. Papers are found in nine per cent of the small high 

schools, twenty-three per cent of the medium-sized 

high schools, and fifty-three per cent of the large 
high schools. 

East Tennessee leads in percentage of papers pub- 

lished. 

All papers, except one, have faculty advisers. 

Three-fourths of the staff members obtain office 

by appointment ; election to the staff is most com- 

mon in small high schools. 

Fifteen is the median number of staff members. 

Subscription to all papers is voluntary. 

Twenty-two per cent of the schools make no charge 

for subscription. 

9. The median and modal subscription rate is fifty 
cents. 

10. Two hundred issues is the median circulation. The 
range is fifty to 820. 

11. The four-page, two column, eight and one-half by 
eleven inch paper is the modal paper. 

12. Fifty per cent of all papers are published monthly. 

13. The biweekly has slightly the highest frequency in 
large high schools. 

14. More newspapers are printed than mimeographed. 

15. No small high schools have printed papers. 

16. Only three newspapers use gelatine type duplicators. 

17. Two schools offer classes in journalism, but ap- 
proximately one-half of the schools give non-credit 
instruction. 

18. Fifty-one per cent of the papers are printed by out- 
side companies. 

19. Advertising is the major source of income, amount- 
ing to almost twice the subscription income. 

20. Other sources of income are negligible. 

21. The average annual cost of the printed paper is 
$306.81, of the mimeographed $45.09, and of the 
dittoed $11.67. 

22. The cost of the printed paper is beyond the means 
of the average small high school. 

23. Ditto and mimeograph costs are within the financial 
means of any average high school. 

24. More papers should be printed in the school by 
means of duplicators. 

25. Advertising receives 19.7 per cent of all space. 
Extracurricular activities receive almost the same 
amount, ranking second. 

26. Space devoted to the various topics approximates 
the amounts found in related studies in the other 
sections of the United States. 

27. Related studies indicate that too much space is 
devoted to advertising in all sections. 

28. “Builds school spirit or morals” was judged the 
most important value of the school paper. 

29. Principals whose schools published a paper were 
convinced of its value, and in most cases regarded it 
as their most worth-while extracurricular activity. 
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Resolutions and New Officers of T. E. A. Sectional 


Southeastern Section 
Officers 


President—Carroll Tallent. 
Vice-President—J. T. Jones. 
Secretary—T. H. McMillan. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Anna B. Lacey. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
R. T. Allen. 
Miss Mary Rogers. 
Miss Virginia Phelps. 


Eastern Section 
Officers 


President—Superintendent John K. Hicks, 
Lenoir City. 

Vice-President — Superintendent Carl T. 
Vance, Morristown. 

Secretary — Dean D. S. Burleson, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City. 

Treasurer—Principal John S. Humphreys, 
Rule High School, Knoxville. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1938-39 — Superintendent C. E. Rogers, 
Johnson City. 
1939-40—Dr. John A. Thackston, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Yo oe 2 

Ruth Trimby, 1008 Oak Street, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Virgie Lane, East Fifth Avenue, Knoxville. 


Lucy Buford, Kingsport Inn, Kingsport. 


Adult Education 
Mary E. Russell, Athens. 
Mrs. Irene Knutsen, Knoxville. 
Hendrika Tol, Maryville. 


Agriculture 
C. L. Loy, Maynardville. 
J. G. Garland, Jonesboro, Route 5. 
B. E. Brown, Concord, Route 1. 


Art 
Ottie Kaserman, 409 East Scott Street, 


Knoxville. 





Joun K. Hicks 
President, Eastern Section 


Associations 


Mrs. Roy Jackson, Jr., 11 Maryland Apart- 
ments, Chattanooga. 
Ethel Phillips, Anderson School, Bristol. 


Athletics 
V. F. Goddard, Alcoa. 
W. G. Siler, Morristown. 
A. T. Hawn, Lenoir City. 
College 
Dr. Charles Anderson, Tusculum College. 


Dr. R. F. Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee. 
Commerce and Business 
Jared J. Maddox, Science Hill High 


School, Johnson City. 
Ada Markwood, Knoxville High School. 


Martha E. Thompson, Knoxville High 
School. 

Curriculum 
Glenn Kendall, Norris. 
Arthur L. Rankin, Hamilton County, 
Chattanooga. 


Education for the Exceptional Child 

J. E. Hogan, Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
Knoxville. 

D. M. Galloway, School, 
Knoxville. 

E. C. Bolinger, John Tarleton Institute. 


Park 


Lowry 


Elementary Principals 
Gerald L. Bell, 1190 Edgewood 
Knoxville. 
Homer F. Smith, Corryton, R. F. D. 2. 
Mrs. Fred Moore Lewis, 804 Broad Street, 
Elizabethton. 


Avenue, 


English 
Dr. John C. Hodges, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
Robert B. Cox, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City. 
Maria Wynn, La Follette High School, 
La Follette. 


Health Education 
Archie Steiner, Maynardville. 
Hilda Wiegal, Fountain City. 
A. J. Chesney, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 





D. S. BurLEsSON 
Secretary, Eastern Section 


High School 
B. L. Hale, Athens. 
G. P. Turley, Knoxville High School 
Anna Weigle, Central High School, Foun- 
tain City. 
Home Economics 
Lillian Keller, Department of Extension, 
University of Tennessee. 
Marguerite Kollock, Concord. 
Mary Elizabeth Innes, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
Mary L. Gordy, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City (Treasurer). 


Industrial Arts 
James L. Milburn, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 
S. M. Bergin, Knoxville High School. 
James Mooney, Bristol High School. 


Intermediate 
Thomas B. Smith, 1907 Lake 
Knoxville. 
Louise Seehorn, Newport. 
Ruth Smith, Rogersville. 


Avenue, 


Latin 

Nancy Sterett, Tennessee High School, 
Bristol. 

Mrs. H. T. Howard, Crossville. 

Nelle Keys, Junior High School, Johnson 
City. 

Librarians 

Ethel Wood, Central Library, City Schools, 
Knoxville. 

Mrs. Helen H. Kittrell, Norris School, 
Norris. 

Nelle Davidson, Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City. 


Mathematics 

Edgar D. Eaves, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Howard Dyer, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City. 

W. H. Templeton, 105 Marlboro, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Modern Languages 

Dr. F. F. Frantz, University of Tennessee, 

Knoxville. 





Joun S. HuMpPHREYS 
Treasurer, Eastern Section 
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Mrs. Cornelia Payne, Knoxville High 
School. 
Rebecca Moore, 
Knoxville. 


Farragut High School, 


Music 

Mondel Ely Butterfield, 

College, Johnson City. 

Fred DeRobertis, Knoxville (High School 
Division). 

Mrs. Grace Gwinn, Normal Park School, 
Chattanooga (Elementary Division). 
Mrs. Anita Gann Jones, East Lake Junior 

High School, Chattanooga. 
Physical Education 
Kenneth Parry, Christenberry Junior High 
School, Knoxville. 
Mary House, Knoxville High School. 
Eveline Kappes, Park City Lowry School, 
Knoxville. 
School Secretaries 
Mrs. Russell Ford, Central High School, 
Knoxville. 
Ruby Doak, State Teachers College, John- 
son City. 
Josephine Love, City Schools, Chattanooga. 
Science 
Cc. A. Browning, Knoxville High 
J. Stiger Hunt, Central High 
Chattanooga. 
Louise Carson, Park Junior High 
Knoxville. 


State Teachers 


Schooi. 
School, 


School, 


Social Science 
Maude McConnaughhay, South Knoxville 
Junior High School. 
W. P. Bales, Central High School, Chatta- 


nooga. 
Ruth Walker, Sulphur Springs High 
School, Jonesboro. 
Superintendents 


Will J. Swafford, Athens. 

C. E. Rogers, Johnson City. 

J. O. Sharp, Tazewell. 

Vocational Trade and Industry 

W. Roger Rusk, Stair Technical High 
School, Knoxville. 

J. A. Robinson, Vocational and Technical 
High School, Chattanooga. 

S. B. Keathley, Maryville. 


Resolutions 
1. The East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation endorses the eight-point program, 
and, since it has been only partially achieved, 


we endorse “the next step in Tennessee’s 
education program,” as sponsored by the 
Tennessee Education Association, which is 
known as the nine-point program. And 
this convention urges that the teachers be- 
come familiar with the provisions of this 
program for Tennessee to the end that 
they may be able to give the citizens of 
Tennessee a correct and convincing ap- 
praisal of the educational needs of Ten- 
nessee. 

2. The East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation firmly believes that the state and 
political subdivisions thereof should live 
within their income, or, in other words, 
run on a balanced budget. It is unjust, 
embarrassing, and disturbing to the tax or 
financial program of every local educational 
unit in the state to have the legislature 
make appropriations and later to have a 
percentage of these funds impounded be- 
cause of the fact that the legislature did 
not enact sufficient revenue-producing 
measures. No properly planned and ad- 
ministered educational program can be 
achieved on such a basis. The East Ten- 
nessee Education Association recommends 
that its legislative committee work in co- 
operation with similar committees of the 
Tennessee Education Association in pro- 
moting the passage of proper revenue- 
producing measures by the next general 
assembly. 

3. It is very evident that the state 
should increase its share of the appropria- 
tions for all education, including elementary 
and high schools, teachers colleges, and 
the university. On account of the great 
variance in the wealth of the various 
counties, we believe that a larger propor- 
tion of the funds for school purposes 
should come from the state at large, thus 
more nearly equalizing the tax burden. 
This convention pledges its active support 
for the enactment of such measures and 
appropriations. 

4. This association commends the grow- 
ing interest of the state in the school library 
and its place in the educational program of 
today. But we condemn and deplore either 
the act or the interpretation of the last 
library appropriation as unfair, discrimina- 
tory, and unjust in such provisions that 
give a school unit of less than 1,000 pupils 


the same appropriation as a unit of more 
than 63,000 pupils, and excludes cities and 
special districts. We recommend a library 
law and standards based on equality to all 
the children of Tennessee. 

5. We recommend that the state com- 
missioner of education be selected by the 
state board of education, with adequate 
salary and qualifications commensurate 
with the responsibilities of the office and 
with sufficient tenure to insure a long-time 
educational program, professionally planned 
and administered. 

6. We recommend the enactment of 
legislation that will bring about a more 
equitable distribution of taxes through the 
establishment of a tax system, inclusive of 
income and sales taxes, to the end that 
adequate financial support for education 
may be secured. We commend the consti- 
tutional amendment as embodied in Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 22 and endorsed by 
the Seventieth General Assembly, and to 
be agreed to by the Seventy-First General 
Assembly and later to be ratified by the 
vote of the citizens of Tennessee. We 
recommend that the officials of this asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the state asso- 
ciation, formulate a definite program to 
acquaint the people of Tennessee of the 
import of this amendment. 


APPRECIATION 

The association recognizes and expresses 
its deep appreciation to President Ross N. 
Robinson, Secretary D. S. Burleson, and 
all other officers for the superior program 
that we have enjoyed. 

We also extend our grateful thanks to 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
City Schools, the Boy Scouts, the press, 
and all other organizations that have con- 
tributed their services to the welfare of the 
convention. 

(Signed) V. F. Gopparp, Chairman 
C. C. SHERROD 
A. L. RANKIN 


RESOLUTION No. 1044 
A resolution expressing the appreciation 
of the city of Knoxville to the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association for holding 
its annual convention in this city, and ex- 
tending an invitation to the association to 





CARROLL TALLENT 
President, Southeastern Section 


T. H. McMILLan 
Secretary, Southeastern Section 


N. L. Carney 
President, Middle Section 
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make the city of Knoxville its permanent 
meeting place. 

Whereas, all of the annual conventions 
of the East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion have been held in the city of Knoxville 
since the organization of the association, 
and 

Whereas, it has always been a pleasure to 
the city to entertain the East Tennessee 
Education Association convention because 
of the high type of citizens that attend this 
convention and because of the high prin- 
ciples and worth-while accomplishments of 
the association, and 

Whereas, it is believed that it is desir- 
able for the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation to continue to hold its convention 
in the city of Knoxville because of Knox- 
ville’s central location and because of the 
cooperation of the University of Tennessee 
both by supplying adequate meeting places 
and by providing the cooperation of its 
faculty, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved by the 
Council of the City of Knoxville: 

SEcTION 1: That the council wishes to 
express the official appreciation of the city 
of Knoxville to the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association for holding its annual con- 
vention in this city, and the council hereby 
extends an official invitation to the asso- 
ciation to continue to make this city its 
permanent meeting place. 

SecTION 2: Be It Further Resolved, That 
a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
president of the East Tennessee Education 
Association, 

W. W. Mynatrt, 
Presiding Officer of the Council. 


Middle "Contin 


Officers 

President—N. L. Carney, Clarksville. 
Vice-President—Lester King, Cookeville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—N. C. Beasley, Mur- 

freesboro. 
Executive Committee—G. C. Carney, Nash- 

ville. 

SECTIONAL OFFICERS 
Administrative 

President—Joe Brown, Shelbyville. 
Secretary—Eugene Sloan, Lebanon. 


Agricultural 
President—T. G. Hinton, Southside. 
Vice-President—Joe Lovell, Centerville. 
Secretary—David Terry, Cookeville. 
Adult Education 
President—L. B. Ross, Nashville. 
Secretary, Miss Mattie Bingham, Culleoka. 


Association for Childhood Education 
President—Mrs. Jessie Childs, Clarksville. 
Art Section 
President—Miss Elizabeth Schardt, Nash- 

ville. 
Vice-President — Miss Martha Geistman, 
Nashville. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. Clay Barry, Nashville. 
Commercial 
President—Miss Nina Williams, DuPont. 


Vice-President — Miss Roberta Hewgley, 
Bellevue. 
Secretary — Mrs. Sue Lanier Cochran, 
Central High, Nashville. 
English 


President—Miss Lucy Bailey, Clarksville. 

Vice-President—Robert Mason, Lewisburg. 

Vice-President — Miss Anna M. Parker, 
Tracy City. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Evelyn Hill, 
Baxter. 

High School 
President—Tillman H. Phillips, Algood. 
Vice-President — J. W. Swanson, Green- 

brier. 
Vice-President—C. O. Jett, Gordonsville. 
Secretary—Glenn Corbin, Clarksville. 


Home Economics 
President—Miss Frances Rice, Antioch. 
Vice-President -- Mrs. Virginia Murfree, 

Cumberland University, Lebanon. 
Secretary—Mrs. Paschall Shelton, 
anan High School, Murfreesboro. 


Buch- 


Industrial Arts 
President—O. L. Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 
Secretary—Robert Close, Nashville. 


Intermediate 
President—James E. Gibbs, Ashland City. 
Vice-President—Joe Frank Wilks, Pulaski. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. O. Moss, Ross School, 

Nashville. 


Latin 
President—Miss Margaret Lorance, Donel- 
son. 
Vice-President—Mrs. R. B. Doud, Center- 
ville. 
Secretary — Miss Mary Walker, Isaac- 
Litton, Nashville. 


Mathematics 
President — Miss Ellen Ryan Caldwell, 
Donelson. ; 
Vice-President—Leonard Crawford, Mon- 
terey. 
Secretary - Treasurer — Miss Margaret 
Tucker, Franklin. 
Modern Language 
Chairman—Miss Evalyna Howington, East 
High, Nashville. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Katherine Tanner, 
Austin Peay, Clarksville. 


Music 
President—Miss E. May Saunders, Mur- 
freesboro. 
Science 
President — Dr. D. Schrieber, Tennessee 
Industrial School, Nashville. 
Vice-President—Miss Perry Williamson, 
_ Central High School, Murfreesboro. 
Secretary—Nathan Woodruff, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


Secretarial 
President—Miss Emily King, Watkins In- 
stitute, Nashville. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Ensler, Cooke- 
ville. 

Social Science 
President—A. E. Wright, Clifton. 
Vice-President—Miss Rhoda Lee Kennedy, 

Central High School, Nashville. 
Secretary - Treasurer — Paul Mortimer, 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


We wish to thank President Daly 
Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer N. : 
Beasley, members of the executive com- 
mittee, and all others who have worked to 
make our program a most successful one. 
We wish to thank the Nashville city 
schools for the music furnished by their 





N. C. BEASLEY 
Secretary, Middle Section 


H. H. Gnuse 
President, Western Section 


Joun H. GEorGe 
Secretary, Western Section 
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band on Thursday evening. We wish also 

to express our appreciation of musical con- 

tribution made by Mrs. Daly Thompson, 
by Leon Cole, and by the Fireside Singers. 

We rejoice to see the increased interest 

manifested in the teaching of music in the 

schools of Middle Tennessee. 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
all speakers on general and sectional pro- 
grams for their contributions to this meet- 
ing and to all others who have contributed 
either through hospitality or otherwise to 
our pleasure and profit. 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
the Nashville Board of Education and 
Superintendent W. A. Bass for the use of 
the Hume-Fogg High School for the sec- 
tional meetings. 

In these days when dictators challenge 
the fundamental principles of our de- 
mocracy we, the Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, wish to state to the public 
we serve in no uncertain terms that we 
appreciate our heritage, that we believe 
with all our hearts in the fundamental 
principle that democracy offers the best 
means for a happy and prosperous people 
and we pledge ourselves to teach with 
greater enthusiasm than ever before these 
principles to the future citizens of this 
state. We love our country’s traditions, we 
revere its great men, we are proud of its 
history, we have great confidence in its 
future, we are conscious of our obligations 
to the state, and we shall seek to discharge 
these with sincere fidelity and great devo- 
tion. 

We rejoice because of the spirit of unity 
which characterizes our state and sectional 
organizations and we pledge our whole- 
hearted support to President Q. M. Smith 
and Secretary A. D. Holt of the Tennessee 
Education Association and to Commis- 
sioner H. Harvill and his associates in the 
state department of education in every 
effort they shall make in improving Ten- 
nessee’s schools. 

We approve the program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association known as the 
nine-point program which is as follows: 
(1) That all present impoundments on 

state school funds be removed and that 
they be protected against similar im- 
poundments in the future. 

(2) That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for elementary schools 
$500,000. 

(3) That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for high schools $800,000. 

(4) That the minimum salary for teachers 
in Tennessee be not less than sixty 
dollars per month. 

(5) That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for transportation, con- 
solidation, and supervision $300,000. 

(6) That the present law be revised so that 
state library funds not used in one 
county may be distributed to others 
and that special school districts may 
be allowed to participate in the funds. 

(7) That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for its institutions of 
higher learning $300,000. 

(8) That the state appropriate $100,000 per 
year for teachers’ old age pensions. 

(9) That an adequate and fair general 
tenure law for teachers be enacted. 

We call attention to the fact that the 
eight-point program is far from being real- 
ized and the nine-point program is a step 
toward the realization of the original pro- 
gram. We urge candidates for governor 
and the legislature to give their fullest con- 
sideration and support of this program be- 


fore the 1939 general assembly. We re- 
affirm our position that a unified state-wide 
program for education should be main- 
tained at all levels. We regret that some 
candidates for office are reported to have 
declared themselves in favor of destroying 
an essential part of the system by with- 
drawing appropriations from five state 
colleges. This association considers our 
colleges an essential part of the state edu- 
cational system and opposes any effort to 
discontinue them. 

We believe that the NYA program and 
policies have been very beneficial and 
recommend that they be continued. 

We approve and heartily support the 
efforts of the National Education Associa- 
tion in its endeavor to secure federal funds 
for support of education in the several 
— to be appropriated as each state sees 

. 

We point with pride to the rapid im- 
provement in our elementary schools and 
wish to commend the state board of educa- 
tion and state department of education for 
their leadership in this improvement. 

We endorse the state program of super- 
vision and urgently insist that counties 
which have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity to participate in the state ap- 
propriations for this service make provision 
in their budget for such a program as early 
as possible. 

We believe that .the improvement of 
county circulating libraries has contributed 
much toward the improvement of our 
schools. We wish to commend those coun- 
ties, approximately seventy, which have 
matched in full or a large part state ap- 
propriations for this purpose. We recom- 
mend that every county in the state avail 
itself of the full opportunity to match state 
appropriations for library purposes. 

We are glad to note that satisfactory 
progress is being made in consolidation of 
rural schools and in the transportation of 
pupils. We advise the continuation of this 
program in those areas where it is feasible. 

C. H. Moore 

Rex TuRMAN 

Jack STEVENS 

T. A. Passons 

Miss Mary Hatri 
Mrs. D. W. Moony 
Miss Ora Mae Potrs 
Miss HELEN JORDAN 


Western Section 


Officers 
President—H. H. Gnuse, Memphis. 
Vice-President—J. R. Martin, Somerville. 
Vice-President—Miss Mary Baker, Tren- 


ton. 
Vice-President—Miss Ada Raines, Mem- 
phis. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John H. George, 
Bartlett. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
H. H. Gnuse, Chairman, Memphis. 
D. O. McNeely, Paris. 
W. G. McClanahan, Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Barrett, Bolton. 
John H. George, Bartlett. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS 
Administrative 


Chairman—W. T. Robinson, Selmer. 
Vice-Chairman—T. O. Griffis, Ripley. 


Secretary-Treasurer—T. C. Barton, Bells. 


Adult Education 
Chairman—Boyd Patterson, Lexington. 
Vice-Chairman—Lillian Wells, Memphis. 
Secretary—Annie P. Hendron, Ripley. 
Treasurer — Mrs. Louise S. Crenshaw, 

Dresden. 

Agriculture 
Chairman—J. H. Bennett, Ridgely. 
Vice-Chairman—A. K. McCalla, Milling- 

ton. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. F. Bennett, Dyer. 
Art 
Chairman—Mrs. Evelyn Gravitt, Memphis. 
Secretary — Miss Sara Hewitt, Humes, 
Memphis. 

Commercial 
Chairman—Mary Miller, Memphis. 
— — Mary Pilkington, Mem- 

phis. 
Treasurer—W. M. Hodges, Memphis. 


; Coaches 

Chairman—C, D. Jamerson, Memphis. 

Vice-Chairman—R. K. Castellaw, Coving- 
ton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. F. Thomason, 
Collierville. 

aan Elementary 

Chairman—Miss Reba Broyles, Decatur- 
ville. 

Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Oma Oglesby, Mil- 


lington. 
Secretary - Treasurer — Miss Gertrude 
Woodrow, Covington. 


ee English 

— Elizabeth Wills, Browns- 
ville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Tommye Rus- 
sell, Whitehaven. 


Exceptional Child 
Chairman—K. W. Warden, Memphis. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Bessie Dye, Mem- 

phis. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Roberts, 
Memphis. 

_ _ Health and Physical Education 
Chairman—Miss Florence Elliott, Martin. 
\ ice-Chairman—Miss Alice Rogers, Mem- 

phis. 

Secretary—Maurice Moore, Collierville. 
Treasurer—Miss Louise Strattman, Mem- 

phis. 

holt Home Economics 
Chairman—Mrs. Elizabeth Moss, Memphis. 
\ ice-Chairman—Miss Effie Maiden, Mem- 

phis. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Mary Hunt, 

Fruitland. 

Industrial Arts 
Chairman—Ernest Lewis, Memphis. 
Vice-Chairman—Ernest Lewis, Memphis. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Fyfe, White- 

haven. 





Latin 
Chairman—Miss Lucy Pierce, Bartlett. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Eunice Hum- 
phrey, Memphis. 
Library 
Chairman—Nell McCalla, Millington. 
Vice-Chairman—Julia Scarbrough, Mem- 
phis. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary Anderson, 
Bolivar. 

Mathematics 
Chairman—Mrs. C. H. Moore, Dyersburg. 
Vice-Chairman—W. A. Cordrey, Jackson. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Bess Hamm, 

Memphis. 

Modern Languages 
Ckairman—R, P. Mahon, Jr., Jackson. 
Vice-Chairman—R. P. Mahon, Jr., Jack- 

son. 
(Continued on page thirty) 
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Some Next Steps in the Tennessee Program of 


propose or suggest what 

should be done in an effort to 
further improve the instruction in 
the elementary and high schools of 
Tennessee, a brief statement as to 
what has been done along the lines 
of curriculum revision will serve as a 
starting point for this discussion. 

Tennessee was not the first of the 
Southern states to undertake a re- 
vision of its curricular offerings in 
the grades and high schools. Among 
the first to recognize this need were 
Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. The state departments of 
education of these and other states 
have had committees of teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents as well as members of facul- 
ties of institutions of higher learning 
working on the courses of study for 
some time. Other committees have 
been preparing lists of materials and 
methods of procedure. Still other 
committees have prepared and pub- 
lished bulletins on underlying princi- 
ples of curriculum revision and other 
phases of instruction. These bulle- 
tins have set up aims and objectives 
for the school program and then out- 
lined methods of organization of ma- 
terials and procedures in classroom 
instruction. 

In 1936 the State Department of 
Education of Tennessee published a 
bulletin entitled The Tennessee Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of In- 
struction. This was the first bulletin 
on the improvement of classroom in- 
struction. In 1937 the department 
issued a second bulletin entitled 
Looking Ahead with Tennessee 
Schools. These bulletins grew out of 
the work of a group of school people 
of Tennessee in the curriculum 
laboratory at Peabody College, where 
laboratories were being held by 
groups of teachers and other school 
men and women from a number of 
Southern states. 

In addition to the splendid work 
done on the curricula at Peabody 
College, the teachers colleges of the 
state, the university, and some of the 
nonstate colleges offered courses on 
the improvement of instruction in 
the public schools. In the summer 


B es ATTEMPTING to 


Instruction 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 


President, State Teachers College 
Johnson City 
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of 1936 the East Tennessee State 
Teachers College organized a cur- 
riculum laboratory for two groups of 
teachers. One was for teachers in- 
terested in the course of study for 
the elementary schools, and the other 
for high school teachers. These 
courses continued for six weeks. 

Instead of following the usual plan 
of limiting the work to studying and 
setting up of guiding principles un- 
derlying curriculum development, 
two other important phases of the 
problem were instituted. The classes 
were taken daily to the training 
school where the regular supervising 
teachers demonstrated the actual 
work in choosing, organizing, and 
t.aching large units in the various 
grades and subjects. The second 
phase, or innovation, of the class- 
work was the requiring of each stu- 
dent to choose, outline, and set up 
general techniques for the teaching 
of the unit in his own school the 
following session. Thus the classes 
first studied theories and principles 
of curriculum revision, then observed 
expert teachers in the training school 
organize and teach large units, and 
finally each member of the class 
selected a unit, organized and out- 
lined the necessary materials needed 
for the proper development and pres- 
entation of the unit in keeping with 
the principles agreed to by the class. 
Growing out of these classes a new 
type of teaching began to appear in 
schools scattered over East Tennes- 
see. 

In the summer of 1937 two similar 
groups of teachers followed the same 
general plan in the curriculum labora- 
tory. In addition to these two groups 
of undergraduate students, approxi- 
mately fifty high school teachers and 
principals were invited to take part 
in a one-week curriculum laboratory. 
These teachers and principals de- 
voted about ten hours a day to the 
three steps or phases of curriculum 
study. As a result of this one week 
of intensive study, a new type of 
teaching was found in every class of 





the nearly fifty teachers in various 
high schools of East Tennessee. 

During the summer quarter, 1938, 
the laboratory work was enlarged 
and enriched. As a result more than 
one hundred teachers are reworking 
their: classroom procedures. Thus 
the work has grown. | 

In the small beginning of improv- 
ing instruction some _ significant 
changes have been made which will 
serve for further advancement. To 
make progress and avoid confusion 
on the part of some teachers, some 
definite goals should be set up for 
the entire state. These may be called 
the “Next Steps in Tennessee’s Pro- 
gram of Instruction.” 

These suggestions are numbered 
for convenience only. 

1. The aims and objectives of 
education should be redefined in 
terms of present thinking. The defi- 
nition of education is not, and should 
not be, static. Some of the older 
writers defined education as the “de- 
velopment of the whole man,” mean- 
ing his development mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. Later writers 
added “physically.” Still more recent 
writers have added “socially” and 
“aesthetically.” But these terms un- 
explained have very little meaning to 
many people both in and out of the 
classroom. The aims and objectives 
of education at the various grade 
levels need to be restated and ampli- 
fied. 

2. In order to avoid confusion 
and waste, provision should be made 
for three types of programs of in- 
struction in the public schools. Not 
all teachers will comprehend and be 
able to follow the same type of pro- 
gram. Therefore, there should be 
set up in general outline programs 
for at least three classes of teachers. 
One for the traditional teacher, an- 
other for the transitional teacher; and 
a third for the progressive teacher. 
Mention has often been made in edu- 
cational literature of providing for 
the individual differences of the 
pupils, but seldom is anything said 
about providing for the individual 
differences of the teachers. To drop 
into the lap of one of the teachers 
of the traditional method of teaching 
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"Its One of the Nicest 
Billes I've Seen” 


A Perfect Gift for Christmas 


Such de luxe volumes are usually quite 
expensive. ‘These Bibles, however, 
cost you less than fine Bibles usually 
do because you benefit by the savings 
made in quantity production. 


Here are two superb editions of the 
famous Oxford Bible containing the 
following special features: Printed on 
Oxford India Paper: Self-Pronouncing; 
Center Column References: Concord- 
ance; Dictionary of Scripture Names: 
Subject Index; Colored Maps. 


Both Bibles are bound in genuine 
Morocco leather, fine grain, leather 
lined to edge, silk sewed, round 
corners, with red under gold edges. 


No. 0314x. Handy size, 714x5 inches 
and less than an inch thick. See 
specimen of type below $7.00 


No. 0677x. Printed on the new “UI- 
trathin” Oxford India paper. Size, 
814x516x11/16 inches, weighing only 
24 oz. See specimen of type be- 

: $10.00 
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Specimen of Type for No. 0677x 
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the most modern program of class- 
room procedure would be like cast- 
ing pearls before swine. The second 
group of teachers that should be pro- 
vided for is one composed of teach- 
ers of the traditional training, but 
who have been reading, studying, 
and observing, and are willing to in- 
troduce gradually the modern pro- 
cedures. In order to be of continual 
assistance to the progressive group, 
a progressive, evolving program must 
be encouraged. 

3. Each county or district should 
demonstration 


provide schools as 
“seeing is 


centers. The old adage 

believing” applies here with a dual 
meaning. Not only will teachers be 
convinced of the practical application 
of some of the newer and better ways 
of teaching, but they will be willing 
and prepared to attempt changes 
whose worth has been demonstrated. 
Some of the best teachers of the 
county should be placed in these 
schools. Opportunity should be 
given from time to time to other 


teachers of the county to visit and 
observe the work of these superior 
teachers. Furthermore, the other 
teachers of the county might well be 
distributed so that each consolidated 
school would have at least one “pro- 
gressive” teacher and one each of the 
“traditional” and “transitional” 
teachers. This plan of teacher place- 
ment leads to a vital change of policy 
as practiced in some counties of the 
state. Hence the next step. 

4. Encourage and promote a pro- 
fessional plan of teacher placement 
in a school system. Only a profes- 
sionally trained school official can 
select and properly assign teachers in 
progressive school systems. Often it 
will be necessary to transfer a su- 
perior teacher or principal from one 
school to another in order to supply 
progressive leadership for the second 
school. Although the change from 
the viewpoint of some may seem to 
be a demotion, yet the honor of being 
a progressive leader will have its re- 
wards. Such a plan will profession- 


alize the office of county superintend- 
ent. 

5. The need for certain types of 
information is great. Provision 
should be made for immediate prep- 
aration of bulletins on a number of 
Many professional and 
progressive minded teachers are 
hungering for information which will 
serve them in their desire to improve 
their classroom work. Among these 
bulletins may be included such as the 
following: (a) How to use the pres- 
ent textbooks with the newer ideas of 
class teaching; (b) The natural re- 
sources of Tennessee; (c) How to 
discover and make use of community 
materials; (d) Home or family life; 
(e) Suggestive units of study for 
various grades; (f) Transportation 
and communication. Teachers will 
make use of materials if they know 
how and where to get them. The 
state needs the services of an expert 
to provide information and materials 
for its teachers. 

6. A final suggestion as to the 
immediate steps in the improvement 
of instruction in the public schools 
of the state has to do primarily with 
the in-service work of the teachers 
colleges. Reference was made above 
to the work done in the curriculum 
laboratory in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Johnson City. Plans are un- 
der way to operate the laboratory 
next summer for at least eight dif- 
ferent groups of teachers. These 
groups will be handled on the same 
general plan as they were during the 
past summer quarter. 

During the school year ways and 
means should be provided whereby 
teachers in the field may be invited to 
the college to spend (say) one week 
in intensive study on curriculum 
problems. While these teachers are 
at the college, outstanding seniors 
may be sent to the several communi- 
ties to take the places of the teachers 
in the school. If these were paired, 
the senior could take the place of the 
regular teacher as to her room and 
board and vice versa. This arrange- 
ment would be helpful both to the 
teacher and the senior. Arrange- 
ments somewhat similar to these have 
been in operation in teachers colleges 
in other states. The results have 
amply justified the efforts. It is the 
responsibility of the colleges to train 
leaders in this as well as other fields 
of endeavor. 
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Our Own Community 


HE SOCIAL orientation of 

our curriculum is one of the 

most insistent changes which 
we feel is being emphasized today. 
One hears and reads that all life is 
educative; that our schools should 
and must be concerned definitely 
with the improvement of community 
living; and that education demands 
participation in all wholesome com- 
munity activities. We find in read- 
ing such books as The Community 
School, Youth Serves the Com- 
munity, and The Changing Curric- 
ulum that numbers of schools are 
dealing with the actual needs of their 
communities. 

When the teachers of the New 
Providence Demonstration School 
started to consider this social ap- 
proach to our community, we were 
overcome with the magnitude of the 
problem. Such questions as these 
were asked among ourselves: What 
are the out-of-school educative in- 
fluences which the school should 
recognize? How may we acquaint 
ourselves with these influences? 
How far should we participate in 
our efforts? How should we get in- 
formation as to the needs of our 
community ? 

A time for visitation in our com- 
munity was secured and by this 
means the above questions were an- 
‘swered in our own minds to a certain 
extent. Realizing by our visits that 
sometimes people live in the same 
community for a long time, get along 
well, and in fact are good neighbors, 
but still do not really know each 
other. Then something comes along 
that ties them closer together and 
makes them real friends. That some- 
thing is usually a wide-awake school 
system. New Providence Demon- 
stration School has meant just that 
to the community in which it is lo- 
cated. 

In 1931 when New Providence 
tural school was first turned into 
Austin Peay Normal Demonstration 
School the community, although a 
good one, was slow to respond to 
school activities. The first social ap- 
proach we made to introduce this 
willing community to their school 
was a group of free entertainments. 
We made very special effort to have 
everyone there, big, little, old. and 


JESSYE H. CHILDS 


New Providence Training School 





+ 
young. Naturally, our objectives 


were beginning to be realized, the 
auditorium was packed. People, 
whether rich or poor, are quite will- 
ing to attend free performances. 
With much extra work on our part 
we strove to make these perform- 
ances something long to be remem- 
bered by everyone. Of course we 
used the children. Children are al- 
ways an attraction within them- 
selves, especially to proud parents. 
From this introduction grew a 
friendship deep and lasting between 
the teachers of New Providence 
School and the people of the com- 
munity. An increased effort was 
made to attract the parents to the 
already established parent-teacher as- 
sociation. The program chairman 
and her committee met with us, and 
together we planned a complete unit 
of programs for the whole year. 
This plan we made into individual 
booklets to be given to each parent. 
This enabled the parents to know 
when they were to be on the program 
several months ahead; consequently, 
better programs were given because 
of longer preparation by each par- 
ticipant. With a live P.-T, A. a 
school system is assured of success- 


ful backing by the community in any 
of its various activities. 

With the community awakened, 
through the P.-T. A., to the assets 
of the school, there came the initial 
beginning of the school as the center 
of the New Providence community. 
A start was made to beautify the 
school grounds. Many shrubs were 
contributed and planted by the par- 
ents themselves. In cooperation 
with the teachers, the parents worked 
to make what has now become “our” 
school more beautiful. Through 
these years of struggle and hard 
work we, the teachers, have seen the 
grounds grow up around what was 
once a _ bare schoolhouse. The 
grounds of New Providence School 
became something the parents and 
teachers alike could brag about and 
proudly exhibit to visitors. 

The playground was worked on by 
the county helpers, parent-teachers 
association, and students of the upper 
grade manual training classes. 
Swings, seesaws, sand piles, chin- 
ning bars, climbing apparatus, tree 
houses, and many other forms of 
homemade playground equipment 
were constructed by the parents and 
pupils in cooperation. Now the play- 
ground has become a place for the 
gathering of all the children of the 
community. 





Community recreation in New Providence gymnasium. 
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Added to recess and play periods 
are the afternoon sessions on the 
school’s grounds by the Clarksville 
High School students who are for- 
mer students of New Providence 
School. Such a friendly spirit has 
been built up that these adolescents 
feel welcome to visit our playground 
after school. Some one of the teach- 
ers is always there to supervise this 
late afternoon recreational period. 
Out of this has grown the recrea- 
tional club of the men and boys of 
the community. Supervised by men 
of the faculty, this period has be- 
come one of the most popular of all 
of our extracurricular activities. 
Men who work in the near-by town, 
boys who attend the college or high 
school, farmers, neighborhood store- 
keepers, and students meet and play 
games together. Volleyball, soccer, 
horseshoes, tennis, baseball, and soft- 
ball are some of the fair weather 
sports; whereas basketball, table 
tennis, tenpins, and checkers make up 
the cold weather and rainy day 
sports. This club draws to the 
school young men who otherwise 
would have no interest in the school. 

The success of this club inspired 
the building of a recreational hall, 
gymnasium, and clubhouse. Money 
was raised through the combined ef- 
forts of the entire community. Since 
each person did his part in getting 
the building erected, he feels a sense 
of pride and of freedom in using any 
desired part of the gymnasium and 
clubhouse. 

The gymnasium is used for the 
meeting of the recreational clubs, 
scholastic basketball games, parties, 
teas, banquets, and dinners. All the 
organizations not connected directly 
with the school are welcome to use it 
for rallies, reunions, and such. Much 
of the money necessary for the con- 
struction of this building was made 
by serving luncheons, or dinners, to 
the various civic clubs of the 
neighboring town, Clarksville. 

The clubroom is a two-room apart- 
ment with living room and kitchen. 
The kitchen is modernly equipped 
with stoves, shelves, cabinets, and 
cooking utensils. The living room 
is a sunny homelike place with two 
living room suites, curtains, and all 
that goes to make it a delightful place 
for friendly get-together occasions. 
The furnishings of this part of the 
recreational center were secured 


through the combined efforts of the 
girls’ 4-H club and the community’s 
home demonstration club. Here both 
groups come for all their meetings. 

By having the home demonstration 
club meet here at the school a new 
group of wives and parents are 
drawn to the school. They see the 
accomplishments of the school all 
about them and develop an interest in 
all the school’s activities although 
they have no children to insist on 
their attending. 

We, as teachers of a rural demon- 
stration school full of rural children 
with agricultural interests, have edu- 
cated ourselves in the newer agri- 
cultural ideas. We are attempting 
to retain in the child that sincere love 
of the country and develop in him a 
knowledge of the modern ways of 
farming and associate him with the 
modern farming equipment. From 
the early grades through the upper 
grades an interest in nature is de- 
veloped through the science classes. 
In the upper grades agriculture in 
reality is taught. Small plots of land 
surrounding the school are cultivated 
and experiments made by the upper 
grade boys and girls. They carry 
out for themselves these new ideas 
which they read about and hear about 
over the radio. 

Poultry and its care are taught to 
both the boys and girls. Culling of 
chickens is emphasized and this is 
definitely carried over into the home. 
The information on poultry raising 
is used readily by the boys and girls 
on their 4-H club chickens. Parents 
come to the school for answers to 
puzzling questions on the raising of 
poultry. Similar courses in the care 
of milk, cows, cattle, and stock are 
carried on in full detail in these 
grades. 

The fathers are anxious for any 
new information on how to make 
farming more profitable. This ma- 
terial the teachers of New Provi- 
dence Demonstration School have at 
hand ready to give over to the in- 
quisitive farmers. This develops a 
congeniality between the farmer and 
the teachers. Various kinds of farm 
meetings are held in the large audi- 
torium at the school. We always 
attend and show special interest in 
meetings of this type. Farmers meet 
to know each other’s problems 
through round-table discussions. 
They feel that the school is a meet- 


ing place for all-around good fellows 
and come often to visit with the other 
farmers meeting there. They depend 
upon us as intermediaries between 
them as interested seekers and the 
desired knowledge. 

The library in the school is divided 
into the various rooms because of 
lack of space. But as it is, it plays 
a great part in the pleasure of the 
community. Boys and girls, men 
and women come there for leisure 
time reading. Magazines are handy 
and free for the patrons to use. Here 
they become acquainted with the 
good literature available and develop 
an interest in reading. 

New Providence Demonstration 
School is the center of its com- 
munity. It is the hub of all the ac- 
tivities of the community, the club- 
house for all community clubs, and 
a magnet to all the people of every 
walk of life in the New Providence 
community. 

e 


Talking It Over 


(Continued from page ten) 


states, they have an average per 
capita taxpaying ability more than 
two and a half times as great. The 
richest state in the South ranks lower 
in per capita income than the poorest 
state outside the South. In 1937 the 
average income in the South was 
$314; in the rest of the country $604, 
or nearly twice as much. (3) The 
people of the South do not own or 
control the economic resources of 
these states. They are the colonial 
possessions of landlords and finan- 
ciers living in other states. So much 
of the profits from Southern indus- 
tries goes to outside financiers in the 
form of dividends and interest that 
the states’ taxpaying ability is greatly 
reduced. Only the federal govern- 
ment has the tax-collecting power to 
return to the states a fair share of 
what is produced in them to pay for 
the education of their children. 

Federal aid for public education is 
a matter of simple economics, a social 
justice upon which the South must 
insist. 

we 


First Lawyer — “You're a low-down 
cheat !” 

Second Lawyer—“You're an unmitigated 
liar.” 

Judge (rapping)—“Now that the attor- 
neys have identified each other, we shall 
proceed with the trial.” 
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Motion Picture Evaluation Receives New 


Impetus 
GERTRUDE GERAGHTY 
Last month’s figures on the num- The twelve objectives given for a 
ber of motion picture courses and school moving-picture program are: 


clubs in American high schools, if 
there were any, would not be valid 
this month; the situation is changing 
too rapidly. What can be said with 
definiteness is that there are today 
thousands of schools in which mo- 
tion pictures are discussed critically 
by pupils in clubs or classes or both; 
that motion picture evaluation is now 
considered a respectable curriculum 
subject by even the more conserva- 
tive; and that teacher-training insti- 
tutions are beginning to offer courses 
in the teaching of motion picture 
criticism. 

The phenomenal growth of this 
educational movement, hardly more 
than six or seven years old, has in- 
evitably created a demand for a 
handbook, useful for student as well 
as teacher. This demand the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, pioneers in experimentation 
with educational uses of the photo- 
play, has now met with Film and 
School,* the first textbook with ex- 
ercises and planned activities for mo- 
tion picture study. The authors are 
Helen Rand, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s committee on standards for mo- 
tion pictures and newspapers, and 
Richard Lewis of the Glendale 
(California) Junior College, who 
had the advice and counsel of Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University, one 
of the leaders in the field, and Sarah 
McLean Mullen of Los Angeles, 
whose death occurred just before the 
publication of the book. 

“The movies are already a part of 
our education,” the authors assert. 
“Our task now is to correlate them 
with other activities offered in the 
school program.” Among the aims 
of motion picture study mentioned 
are development of an understanding 
of the influence of the pictures upon 
people’s attitude and behavior and 
development of the ability to evaluate 
moving pictures critically, “to evalu- 
ate their interpretation of life, their 
technique, and their art.” 





*Film and School, by Helen Rand and 
Richard Lewis, a publication of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. $1.12. 


1. Familiarity with the more dependable 
sources of information about current 
motion pictures. 

The habit of consulting these sources. 

. Consciousness of desirable standards 

for motion pictures. 

. The ability to select the standards most 

appropriate for evaluating specific 

pictures. : 

Skill in applying standards to motion 

pictures. ; 

6. The habit of using appropriate stand- 
ards in the evaluation of motion pic- 
tures. ‘ : 

7. Cultivation of a preference for pic- 
tures which meet appropriate stand- 
ards. 

8. Immunity to extreme emotional reac- 
tions and undesirable attitudes com- 
monly produced by motion pictures. 

9. The ability to suggest methods for im- 
proving specific pictures. 

10. The ability to discuss motion pictures 
intelligently. 

11. A realization of the influence of mo- 
tion pictures. 

12. Development of leadership among high 
school students in the solution of mo- 
tion-picture problems. 

How to set up “appropriate stand- 
ards” so as to judge a moving pic- 
ture’s settings, plot, characterization, 
and interpretation of life, and how 
to evaluate its social significance are 
indicated. 

And there are all sorts of thought 
questions which fairly cry out for 
discussion, such as, “Do the news- 
reels present the news truthfully? If 
a picture shows that war is glamor- 
ous, does it mislead young people 
and so help to remove opposition to 
war? Do moving pictures help us to 
understand people living in other 
countries or the people from other 
countries who live in the United 
States? How does the proportion of 
rich men and poor men shown in the 
moving pictures correspond to the 
proportion existing in real life?” 

Do moving pictures encourage 
reading? It would seem so from 
a record given of twenty members of 
one high school class. For the most 
part, those who read the greatest 


number of books in a semester also 


te who 


wn 
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REDUCED! 





Prices of Favorite School 16 mm. 

Projectors Now Lower Than Ever 
Before. Filmo Silent Projectors as Little 
as $125. Filmosounds as Little as $346 


OW is the time to select from the 

complete range of Filmosound and 
Filmo Silent Projectors the one best suited 
to your needs. Take advantage of the 
savings which improved manufacturing 
methods have made possible. 
Filmosound 138, illustrated, is typical in 
precision-quality of the compact, capable 
projectors offered at these low prices. This 
model provides theater-perfect performance 
in classroom or moderate-sized auditorium. 
It projects both sound and silent films, per- 
mits reverse and still projection, has speak- 
er-hiss eliminator. 750-watt lamp, and 
three-quarter-hour film capacity. The 
single-case model is now only $346 ($39 
saving); two-case, as shown, $369 ($41 
saving). Send coupon for complete details 
on all sound and silent projectors. 


Show Recent Hollywood Films 

in Your School Movie Programs 
Through Bell & Howell we now have ex- 
clusive 16 mm. distribution of hundreds of 
the finest sound films ever produced in 
Hollywood. You will want to use many of 
these films for education and entertainment. 
All have been carefully selected and specially 
edited for suitability to school use. Send 
coupon for list. 


REAGAN VISUAL EDUCATION 
COMPANY 


Rhodes Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 





saw the greatest number of pictures. 
The pupil who saw no movies dur- 
ing that time read only ten books as 
opposed to thirty-two read by a stu- 
dent who saw fifty-five pictures. The 
one who led in the number of books 
read, forty, saw twenty-five movies. 


REAGAN VISUAL EDUCATION CO. 

Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send full details about ( ) Filmo 

Silent Projectors; (_) Filmosound Projectors; 
)16 mm. sound films for school use. 


Name 
School 
Address. 














G ity. State. 








(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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Teacher, Here Is That Word Again—"'Conservation"’ 


Headwaters of the Cumberland running 
pure and clean. 


HE MAP OF civilization is 

undergoing a face lifting so 

rapid that it is almost impos- 
sible to get a comprehensive picture 
of the reestablished boundary lines. 
With Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Mikado of Japan this is being 
brought about by force at the expense 
of other nations and its peoples. 


In these United States the destiny 
of the “hungry man” is_ being 
brought about by carefully laid plans, 
the movement of hundreds of 
families to Alaska, for instance, or 
the Homestead Project at Crossville. 
In other regions no active shift of 
families takes place, but no effort is 
being overlooked by the United 
States government to prevent the 
necessity for such. 

In the Prairie States the fastening 
of the topsoil to prevent its being 
blown away is paramount. This is 
brought about. by reestablishing the 
prairie grass (sod), contour plowing, 
and planting windbreaks of trees. 

In Tennessee, and perhaps in your 
county, there is a soil conservation 
unit offering the farmers and owners 
of “gullied” land a safe, sane. prac- 





H. E. BAGGENSTOSS 
President, Tennessee Wildlife Federation 


[Tennessee Wildlife,’ official publication of 
the Tennessee Wildlife Federation and Depart 
ment of Conservation, is sent each month to all 
elementary principals in the state. This maga 
zine contains helpful information for teachers 
interested in the subject.—Tnue Eptror.] 
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tical plan for stopping erosion and 
bringing back to this land the rich- 
ness that was once there, and many 
of you can see a sixty or eighty-foot 
“lookout tower” from your school 
window with its ever-alert ranger 
watching for the first signs of a 
forest fire. 

Just what does all this mean to you 
--you teachers? It means to me that 
one essential lesson has been over- 
looked in the past, that is the lesson 
of conservation. Yes, wildlife con- 
servation, and so today a great army 
of conservationists are at work try- 
ing to correct the mistakes of man, 

ignorance 
The correc- 


mistakes made through 
rather than willfulness. 

tive projects by the CCC, TVA, 
WPA, United States Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, state de- 
partments of conservation, and scores 
of the other divisions making up this 
army of conservationists will only 
scratch the surface of the job to be 
So, while Mrs. Black Bass is 
upon 


done. 
hunting a clean gravel bed 
which to lay her eggs and while 
Mama Bobwhite is trying to conceal 
her brood from the stray house cat 
which was dumped along your high- 





Cumberland as it reaches Nashville rebels against civilization. 


way by a thoughtless Mr. and Mrs. 
Tennessee, we go along striving and 
fighting for a public awakening of 
the true facts that only in a rich 
country can you have the standard of 
living that is enjoyed in the United 
States. 

No, not rich in money but rich in 
soil, soil that must stay rich through 
proper use; rich in timber, timber 
that grows bigger and better with 
just a little care and proper cutting; 
rich in pure wells, and 
streams for water, which is so neces- 
sary to all of us; yes, rich in pure 
water, not mud or sewage that floats 
down most of our Tennessee streams. 


springs. 


Yes, any land blessed with the 
climate we have and the fauna and 
flora that Dan Boone found here 
should produce a state as glorious 
and powerful as Tennessee — but 
what will little John and Mary have 
with which to build? Well, that 
will depend to a small extent on the 
success of the multitude of projects 
now under construction and which 
will be inaugurated and completed 
before he and she finishes school. 
But if he is to live and do well here. 
his knowledge and appreciation of 
our natural and renewable resources 
must be greater than that of his 
father and forefathers, or he too may 
be marching to the goose step to con- 
quer new and unexploited lands if 
there be any left. 


This drift contains one 


hundred dead fish. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Change in District By-Laws 
LL DISTRICT OFFICERS 
were elected this fall under 
new by-laws adopted by the 
state board of managers of the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The by-laws provide that 
all district meetings shall be held in 
the fall, the term of office shall be 
three years without re-election. Elec- 
tions are staggered so that five dis- 
tricts elect each year, thus insuring 
ten experienced district presidents 
on the state board at all times. 

An analysis of the reports of the 
fifteen district meetings held during 
October shows the following attend- 
ance record: Total attendance, 3,091 ; 
number of local units represented, 
566; number of local unit presidents, 
386; number of council presidents, 
48; number of state board members, 
67; number of teachers, 340; num- 
ber of elementary supervisors, 22; 
number of county and city superin- 
tendents, 43; number of health de- 
partment representatives, 108; num- 
ber of counties represented, 81. The 
state president and field secretary 
attended all fifteen district meetings. 

Two papers presented in a sym- 
posium at the eleventh district meet- 
ing, Ashland City, October 12, on the 
topic, The Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion Program, are given on this page. 


The Parent-Teacher Organization in the 
Educational Program as Viewed 
By a Supervisor 
SusAN CRUTCHFIELD, Elementary 
Supervisor, Montgomery County 

We have heard today the program 
outlined by the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, the parent-teacher 
association, the health department, 
and the state department of educa- 
tion. These are carefully planned 
programs, not fantastic, but pro- 
grams that will function. The super- 
visors have a program also. It must 
include all of these and more. It is 
necessary for the supervisor to know 
the program of the parent-teacher 
association. It is just as necessary 
for the parent-teacher association to 
know something of the supervisory 
program. 

Parent-teacher work is a means of 
enabling parents and teachers to un- 
derstand programs and problems of 
school life, looking toward improve- 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, State President 
Arlington, Tennessee 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National President 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ment of the school, and toward the 
growth and development of the child. 
When an organization composed of 
parents and teachers has this for 
their objective, progress is assured. 

All of these programs require help 
from our parent-teacher groups. 
Not only financial help but an under- 
standing, helpful attitude, for at 
times parents are astounded with 
some of the changes that are being 
advocated and that are actually tak- 
ing place. 

Usually when there is a misunder- 
standing between teachers and par- 
ents it is because parents have not 
taken the trouble to ask for an ex- 
planation or the teacher has not taken 
time to give one. When parents and 
teachers discuss intelligently the wel- 
fare of children, we have happier 
homes and schools, happier children, 
teachers, and parents. 

Parent-teacher organizations and 
county councils give opportunities 
for correcting conditions over a 
county and state. We are responsi- 
ble for any undesirable conditions 
existing in our schools and com- 
munities whether we realize it or not. 

When supervisors map out a 
supervisory program, they incorpo- 
rate all of these plans and programs 
into their program. They should be 
able to see their respective counties 
as a whole, know the teachers, 
schools, and at least the general en- 
vironmental conditions of the chil- 
dren involved. Parents, teachers, 
and children must all cooperate. All 
schools, however, cannot be run on 
the same plan or pattern, so different 
procedure will necessarily be pre- 
scribed for different schools just as 
it is necessary for a doctor to pre- 
scribe differently for his individual 
patients. 

Also, as an elementary supervisor, 
I feel that much depends upon our 
parent-teacher association with its 
fine work. I cherish an understand- 
ing parent-teacher organization in 
every school in my county, a county 
council where I may take my prob- 
lems, where we may clear up mis- 
understandings, where my ideas for 


improving instruction will be regard- 
ed seriously, perhaps critically, yet 
sympathetically, and where all that is 
accomplished is for the good of the 
children in our county. 


The Parent-Teacher Organization in the 
Education Program 
Mrs. L. T. Sumner, President, 

Nashville Council of Parents 

and Teachers 

There have been times when the 
exit of the child from the home to 
enter school for the first time brought 
to the parents a feeling of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Joy, because of the 
opportunity for the child; sorrow, 
because of the separation of the child 
from the home. In most communi- 
ties the sorrow is now forgotten for 
the parents, too, are entering the 
open schoolhouse doors closely fol- 
lowing the march of the younger 
generation. They enter as members 
of the parent-teacher association, 
which offers them participation in a 
program of intelligent home and 
school cooperation, parent education, 
and community betterment. 

The parent-teacher organization is 
educationally essential in the light of 
modern progressive ideas. Since 
education begins at birth and con- 
tinues on through adult life and since 
all environment educates twenty-four 
hours of the day, this education 
should be consistent, not conflicting 
and confusing. With the entrance 
of children into school, parents and 
teachers should unite in the under- 
taking of guidance and teaching. In 
order to achieve satisfactory results, 
there must be established among 
parents, teachers, and school officials 
mutual respect, consideration, and 
understanding of their respective 
problems and a sincere desire to co- 
operate in the interest of the children. 

Parents and other members of the 
community should keep informed on 
changes in methods and _ practices. 
When new policies are adopted, an 
explanation by the school authori- 
ties and the reasons for such policies 
will tend to win the support and co- 
operation of the parents in the com- 
munity. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion should be the medium for the 
dissemination of this information. 

Parents, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators have resources which 
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make them mutually helpful in con- 
sidering the welfare of the children. 
Teachers and school administrators 
have a background of education, pro- 
fessional training, and school experi- 
ence which is indispensable in deal- 
ing with school problems. Parents 
on the other hand have a background 
of daily experience in family life 
which gives them a knowledge of the 
attitudes, the abilities, and limitations 
of their own children. Much of this 
knowledge should be shared with 
teachers.. Parents want most of all 
to help their children succeed in 
school and in life. To accomplish 
this desire they must learn how to 
take an objective attitude toward 
their own children’s problems and 
must have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their neighbors’ problems with 
their children. Social understanding 
and ability to get along with other 
people are essential to success in 
business and professional life, and 
this understanding begins at home. 

To bear out the fact that parent- 
teacher cooperation has been a recog- 
nized need by some_ educators 
through the centuries, I quote a 
paragraph written 400 years ago by 
Richard Mulcaster, First Head, 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London, 
England: “Parents and_ teachers 
should not only be acquainted but on 
friendly terms with each other. Par- 
ents and teachers should be familiar- 
ly linked together in amity and con- 
tinual conference for their common 
charge, and each should trust in the 
judgment and personal good will of 
the other.” 

* 


The NYA Program in Tennessee 
(Continued from page thirteen) 
pleasantly and commendably ac- 
knowledged. But it is not surprising 
that those who love youth, those who 
teach youth, those who lead and know 
youth should believe that the “yield 
on an investment in them should be 
high” and that they should, there- 
fore, champion any program to in- 
crease worth-while opportunities for 

their betterment. 


What Youth Expects of the State 

(Continued from page fourteen) 
of a type which will curb the activi- 
ties of those groups, individuals or 
units of government which are ever 
too willing to build and spend for 
this year but to pay during the next 
generation. 

Looking to the future, we desire 
that the state increasingly take stock 
of our natural resources and our 
methods of utilizing them in order 
that the Tennessee citizen of 2038 
may have the highest possible stand- 
ard of living. We shall not have 
another state of Franklin to move 
into after we exhaust this one. Both 
the adult generation and the one 
which is now in its childhood must 
be impressed by the fact that the time 
is past when the population of any 
state can burn its bridges of waste 
behind it and move on to fertile fields 
to re-enact a drama of staggering 
waste, which was so characteristic 
of the pioneers of the Volunteer State. 
We Americans pat ourselves on the 
back and say: “Look at China with 
its erosion, its denuded lands, its 
floods, and its accompanying inse- 
curity.” We fail, however, to recog- 
nize that China is 2,000 or more years 
old in its culture, whereas we are 
about 300. Continuing as we were 
during the last century, what will 
this state, the land of Doak, Crockett, 
Sevier, and Jackson, look like in 
4000? To preserve the stuff out of 
which the prosperity of all genera- 
tions must come is a basic problem 
touching our very existence. It is 
also a problem with which we expect 
the state to cope. Our very existence 
depends upon it. 

e 
Western Section 
(Continued from page twenty-two) 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Nelle Bond, 

Union City. 

Music 
Chairman—Wilson Mount, Memphis. 
‘Vice-Chairman — R. Roy Coats, Browns- 

ville. 

Secretary—Paul Eaheart, Bartlett. 
Treasurer—Maurice Haste, Whitehaven. 
Science 


Chairman—I. U. Horn, Memphis. 
Vice-Chairman—John H. McMinn, Hum- 
boldt. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Frances Jones, Mem- 
phis. 

Social Science 
Chairman—T. C. Smith, Cordova. 
Vice-Chairman—Fay Snyder, Troy. 
Secretary — Miss Margaret McCorkle, 

Memphis. 


Resolutions 


Adopted at annual meeting, November 
5, 1938. 

The committee begs to respectfully sub- 
mit the following resolutions: 

We reaffirm our belief in the Harrison- 
Fletcher-Thomas Bill which provides fed- 
eral aid to the several states for the support 
of education. 

We reaffirm the position of the associa- 
tion in sponsoring continued legislation 
looking toward remedying the child labor 
situation. 

The West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion goes on record as endorsing the edu- 
cation program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

We recommend that the salary schedule 
be revised upward so that elementary and 
high school teachers with equal training 
and experience receive the same salary. 

We deplore the system in Tennessee 
which makes it impossible for the com- 
missioner of education to develop a long 
range program due to the short term of 
office. 

We commend the president and his co- 
workers for the selection of the general 
theme of the convention: Restoring Our 
Moral and Religious Heritage to Public 
Education, 

We recommend a teaching program of 
alcohol education in the Tennessee schools. 

We wish to express our gratification for 
the increase in membership and attendance 
for 1938. 

We wish to express our gratification to 
the press for the publicity given this series 
of meetings. 

We recommend that beginning next year 
complete minutes of all association meet- 
ings and proceedings be published. 

We appreciate and sincerely thank all of 
those who have made this meeting a suc- 
cess: E. C. Ball, superintendent of Mem- 
phis city schools; Miss Sue M. Powers, 
superintendent of Shelby County schools; 
Miss Mary E. Johnson and Miss Ellen 
Davies Rogers who had charge of decorat- 
ing the auditorium; the executive com- 
mittee for the splendid program; Mr. A. R. 
Dixon, president of the association and 
Mr. John H. George, secretary-treasurer 
for the splendid manner in which they ar- 
ranged and conducted these meetings; the 
Whitehaven, Messick, Germantown and 
Fairview schools, their choruses and direc- 
tors for the splendid musical programs ren- 
dered during this series of meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 


F. S. Ertxiott, Chairman 
C. H. WaDLEy 
M. E. Wuitson 
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With the A. C. E. 
MARY SNEED JONES 


Two Valuable Assets of Effective Speech—Correct Pronunciation and Precise 
Enunciation of Simple, Everyday Words 


Proficiency in the art of pronun- 
ciation and enunciation of words of- 
tentimes is measured only by one’s 
ability to pronounce correctly and 
enunciate clearly a number of words 
classified by authorities on good 
English as being commonly mispro- 
nounced or enunciated carelessly. 
Examples of such words are finance, 
genuine, illustrate, and mischievous 
for pronunciation, and allegiance, 
government, cemetery, and literature 
for enunciation. On the other hand, 
there is a host of shorter and simpler 
words (like catch, window, ringing, 
just, winter, wish, can, water, li- 
brary, of, and partner) which fre- 
quently are pronounced incorrectly 
and enunciated indistinctly. The 
manner in which these little, common- 
place words are spoken can detract 
from or add to the charm of one’s 
speech as well as longer words which 
demand the attention of those who 
aspire to speak the mother tongue in 
its purity. 

In the book, Effective Speech, by 
Rousseau and Cramer, the word 
pronunciation is defined as “the cor- 
rect choice of sounds and relative 
quantity”; and in the same book, 
enunciation is defined as “the proper 
formation of sounds.” Frank H. 
Vizetelly in his book, How to Speak 
English Effectively, says that “the 
difference between pronunciation and 
enunciation is one of diction and de- 
livery,” and that “pronunciation is a 
key to education; and enunciation is 
a key to culture.” Since the mean- 
ings of these two words are related 
so closely and since they function at 
the same time, the interpretation and 
application of these words will not 
be considered separately in the fol- 
lowing study relating to simple, 
everyday words. 

Mistakes in the pronunciation and 
the enunciation of words or phrases 
which have a common characteristic 
are considered together in this writ- 
ing as a type of error. This classifi- 
cation, by no means, is an exhaustive 
one; but some of the most common 
errors are outlined as ten types with 
examples given illustrating each type. 
Type 1. Slurring or smearing two words 


together with the omission of sounds and 
the substituting of other sounds. 


a. The word you slurred with another 
word. 
Examples: 
“Don’t you” pronounced “don’tcher.” 
“Did you” pronounced “didjer.” 
“Will you” pronounced “willyer.” 
“Fit you” pronounced “fitshu.” 
b. The word to slurred with another 
word. 
Examples: 
“Want to” pronounced “wanter.” 
“Have to” pronounced “hafter.” 
“Ought to” pronounced “oughter.’ 
c. The word a slurred with another 
word. 
Examples: 
“Saw a” pronounced “sawer.” 
“Get a” pronounced “getter.” 
d. The word them slurred with another 
word. 
Examples: 
“Get them” pronounced “gettum.” 
“In them” pronounced “inum.” 
“To them” pronounced “toum.” 
“For them” pronounced “furrum.” 
“With them” pronounced “withum.” 
e. Other examples of type 1. 
“Give me” pronounced “Gimmy.” 
“Two times” pronounced “tootums.” 
“Let her” pronounced “lettur.” 
Type 2. Pronouncing only part of a word. 
Examples: 
“This” pronounced “’is.” 
“That” pronounced “’at.” 
“There” pronounced “air.” 
Type 3. Clipping final consonants like g, d, 
and t. 
Examples: 
“Mind” pronounced “mine.” 
“Past” pronounced “pass.” 
“Round” pronounced “roun.” 
Suffix “ing” pronounced “in.” 
Type 4. Accenting the wrong syllable. 
Examples: 
“umBRELIa” pronounced “UMbrella.” 
“poLICE” pronounced “POlice.” 
“aDULT” pronounced “ADult.” 


’ 


’ 


Type 5. Pronouncing final syllable, ow 
as er. 
Examples : 


“Fellow” pronounced “feller.” 
“Tomorrow” pronounced “tomorrer.” 


Type 6. Pronouncing the suffix -day as 
-dy. 
Examples : 


“Yesterday” pronounced “yestiddy.” 
The suffixes on the end of the names 
of the days of the week. 
Type 7. Failure to sound letters which are 
not silent. 
Examples : 
“Pumpkin” pronounced “punkin.” 
“February” pronounced “Febuary.” 
“White” pronounced “wite.” 
“Throat” pronounced “thoat.” 


Type 8. Substituting one vowel for an- 
other. 
Examples: 


“Was” pronounced “wuz.” 
“For” pronounced “fur.” 
“What” pronounced “whut.” 
“Get” pronounced “git.” 
“From” pronounced “frum.” 
Type 9. Sounding letters which are silent 
in words. 


l-xamples : 
“Often” pronounced “often.” 
“Toward” pronounced “toward.” 
“Sword” pronounced “sword.” 
Type 10. Omission of a syllable. 
Examples: 
“Poem” pronounced “pom.” 
“History” pronounced “histry.” 
“Probably” pronounced “probly.” 


The contributions of correct pro- 
nunciation and precise enunciation of 
words is summarized in the follow- 
ing quotation from How to Speak 
English Effectiwely by Frank H. 
Vizetelly : “Speech plays such a vital 
part in life that the person without 
the intimate knowledge of how to 
pronounce words correctly is heavily 
handicapped. . . . A clear, crisp ar- 
ticulation of words constitutes charm 
which fascinates, and, frequently, 
holds the listener spellbound.”— 
CLARA BUMPOUS. 


e 
Did You Know? 


The Hardin County A. C. E. has 
reorganized this year and is doing 
splendid work. 

A new A. C. E. has been organized 
in Chester County. 

The elementary education depart- 
ment at Freed-Hardeman College un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Oscar Fry 
recently organized an A. C. E. 

Henderson County A. C. E. is 
quite busy this fall. They have di- 
vided their membership into study 
groups and are working on a course 
of study for teaching art, a poetry 
course for Henderson County, a 
study of history for sixth and 
seventh grades, and qualities of a 
good teacher. Recently they spon- 
sored a halloween party which was 
the most successful they had ever 
had. 

The A. C. E. at Middle Tennessee 
College has been doing some inter- 
esting work. They have two meet- 
ings each month and discuss prob- 
lems of vital importance to student 
teachers. This year they plan to 
make a handicraft bulletin as a con- 
tribution for the national bulletin. 


The West Tennessee Association 
for Childhood Education held their 
luncheon in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Peabody Friday, November 4, hon- 
oring Mr. Halbert Harvill, commis- 
sioner of education, Miss Lucy Gage 
of Peabody College, Mr. R. Lee 
Thomas, state supervisor of ele- 
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mentary education, and Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, P.-T. A. state president. 

The program : 

Vocal selection—Miss Ethel Taylor. 
Address—“Art’s Service to the Ele- 
mentary School Program,” Miss 

Mary Allen Tippett, Parker School 

District, Greenville, South Caro- 

lina. 

There were 300 delegates present 
with eleven out of twelve West Ten- 
nessee county supervisors present.— 
LuciLLe HARMON. 

cg 

The Shelby County Association 
for Childhood Education held their 
monthly meeting at the West Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College Train- 
ing School, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Saturday, November 19, with Dr. 
Sue M. Powers, superintendent of 
Shelby county schools, and Mrs. 
Ellen Davies Rodgers, West Ten- 
nessee elementary supervisor, pres- 
ent. 

The program was on “Reading 
Observation in Grade One,” with a 
demonstration lesson by Miss Lottye 
Suitor, first grade supervising teach- 
er in State Teachers College Train- 
ing School_—LuciLLtE HarMon. 


* 
COVER STORY 

The picture on the cover was taken 
in the first grade room of the Demon- 
stration School, Peabody College, 
Miss Martha Alexander, teacher. 
The fireplace and decorations were 
arranged so that that much of Christ- 
mas could be brought to the children 
in the classroom. The children were 
sitting around the fireplace singing 
Christmas songs when the picture 
was made. 


e 
RESIGNATION 


To Teachers of the Third Congressional 

District: 

Due to the fact that I have moved out of 
the third congressional district it is neces- 
sary that I resign from the administrative 
council and that you elect my successor at 
the next annual meeting of the representa- 
tive assembly of teachers which will be 
held in January. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to you for electing me to this 
important office, and for your cooperation 
while I served you the past two years. 

It shall be my purpose to cooperate with 
you and your officers in advancing the 
cause of education. The patrons are look- 
ing to the teachers for a continued program 
of progressive education. We must not fail 
them. 


Yours very truly, 
Joun L. MEapows. 


Motion Picture Evaluation 

(Continued from page twenty-seven) 

It will not be surprising if pupils 
like best in this text the division 
giving inside information about the 
making of moving pictures. This in- 
cludes forty pages of photographs 
showing the various steps in pro- 
duction, and even one of Deanna 
Durbin receiving a batch of fan mail. 
But teachers will probably be most 
appreciative of the rating scales, the 
application-of-standards form, and 
the suggestions for class and panel 
discussion, reports, experiments, and 
other activities. Valuable for all are 
advice about moving picture clubs 
and a bibliography of source ma- 
terials. 
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Pedagogical Piffle 
CLAYTON JAMES 


Office Boy—“Sorry, madam, but Mr. 
Snifkins has gone to lunch with his wife.” 

The Wife-—“O! Well... tell Mr. 
Snifkins his typist called.” 


* 

Doctor—‘How is the patient in Room 
742?” 

Nurse—‘He’s anxious to get home to 
his wife.” 

Doctor—‘H-m-m-m. Still delirious, eh?” 

* 

A city visitor from one of the wind- 
swept states gazed intently at the spiral 
fire escape that wound its way down the 
rear of a very tall building. 

“Gosh,” he exclaimed, “that must have 
been a danged long ladder before the 
cyclone hit it.” 

. 


Local motorists who went through the 
drought-stricken Middle West this sum- 
mer brought back some _ prize-winning 
stories of incidents along the route. One 
told of a conversation he had with an old 
settler at a filling station in one of the most 
arid districts. 

“Looks as though we might have rain,” 
remarked the tourist. 

“Well, I hope so,” replied the old na- 
tive, “not so much for myself as for my 
boy here. I’ve seen it rain.”’—Michigan 
Motor News. 

e 

“T tell you I won’t have this room,” 
protested the old lady to the bellboy who 
was conducting her. “I ain’t going to pay 
my good money for a closet with a measly 
little folding bed in it. If you think that 
just because I’m from the country—” 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her 
short, “Get in, mum, get in. This ain’t 
your room; this is the elevator.” 


Tk “ ° 

Teacher—“John, give me a_ sentence 
using the pronoun ‘T’.” 

Johnnie—“T is—” 


Teacher—“Not ‘I is’; you should say, 
‘Tl am’” 


Johnnie—“‘All right; I am the ninth 
letter of the alphabet.” 
' @ 
Accommodating 


The ardent young suitor drew his girl’s 
young brother aside. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “how would you like 
to earn some pocket money for yourself?” 

“Love to,” came from the youth. “What 
do you want me to do?” 

“Well,” said the lover, lowering his 
voice, “I'll give you a quarter if you can 
get me a lock of your sister’s hair.” 

“Easy,” replied Jimmy. “And if you 
gimme a dollar I'll get you the wig.” 

2 
Authority 

The junior partner had been on a visit 
to a distant branch office, and was giving 
his father a full account. 

“The manager there,” he said, “is apt 
to take too much on himself. I gave him 
plainly to understand he must get authority 
from here instead of acting too much on 
his own.” 

“Yes,” said the senior dryly. “So I 
gather. Here’s a telegram from him.” 

The telegram ran: “Office on fire. Please 
wire instructions.” 































Hart and Gregory 
SOCIALIZED Teachers Know 


that they can rely on these resourceful and ex- 
perienced authors to select the ideal materials— 
GENER AL useful, interesting, simple—for the objectives of 
the general mathematics course, and to provide 
useful devices for successful teaching and ready 


MATHEMATICS learning. 


Socialized General Mathematics is especially de- 
signed (1) to supply pupils who will not continue 














e their mathematics study with those socially 
useful mathematical tools that are indispensable 
State Adopted in Florida and for intelligent living; and (2) to arouse an interest 


. in further study of mathematics. 
Widely Used All Over 
An attractive book with large page, wide margins, large, 


the Country readable type, page unit organization, copious functional 


illustrations. 


e WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY 


For Further Information Write to: D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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with gay parkages of wholesome CHEWING GUM 


Chewing Gum adds greatly to your Holiday | as well. Four Factors toward Good Teeth 


are (1) Proper Food (2) Personal Care 





Fun. Everybody enjoys it and, fortunately, | 


it is good for everybody! Chewing Gum | (3) Dentist’s Inspection and (4) Plenty of 





is not only a wholesome, innocent | Chewing Exercise. There’s a reason, a 
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pleasure but an aid to good teeth | timeand place for chewing 4 y gum. ; 
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"University Research — basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers S4 ‘ 4 
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WINTER QUARTER, 1939 
First Term: January 2 - February 7 
Second Term: February 8 - March 17 


* 


The Winter Quarter Bulletin, Now Off the 
Press, Will Be Gladly Sent Upon Request 


* 


Address 


THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























